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Steps  to  Good  English 

For  Grades  3-8  and  For  High  Schools 
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Expert  Authorship  Modern  Procedure 

Completely  meet  the  requirements  for  the  teaching  of  all  English  skills  as  suggested  by  leading  Courses  of 
Study  including  An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English. 

A  Ullic|Ue  FpaturP _ Each  book  of  the  series  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  understanding  and  ap¬ 

preciating  the  various  types  of  reading  a  child  should  be  familiar  with  on 
the  grade  level  for  which  the  book  is  intended.  This  gives  an  unusual  preparation  for  all  reading  require¬ 
ments  in  English  for  Grades  3  through  8  and  for  High  Schools. 

BEACON  LIGHTS  OF  LITERATURE  for  Grades  6  through  12  are  outstanding  anthologies.  These  books 
provide  the  various  types  of  literature  for  which  the  STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH  SERIES  lays  the 
foundation. 
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TO  THE  TEACHER 
WHO  NEEDS  A  CASH  LOAN 


How  you  can  borrow  ^100  if  you  can  pay  back  ^91^  a  month 


If  you  are  plarming  to  get  a  loan,  here 
are  two  things  you  should  do.  1.  Make 
sure  that  a  loan  is  the  answer  to  your 
problem — that  it  will  not  merely  get 
you  in  deeper.  2.  If  you  do  borrow,  get 
your  loan  on  the  most  favorable  terms 
that  you  can. 

Choose  your  own  payments 

The  table  in  this  advertisement  shows 
just  how  much  you  repay  when  you 
borrow  at  Household  Finance.  You 
will  note  that  you  may  choose  your 
own  repayment  plan.  You  may  repay 
in  installments  which  fit  your  own 
situation  and  income. 

Suppose  that  you  need  $100.  You 
find  this  amount  in  the  first  column  of 
the  table.  Then  read  across,  picking 
out  the  monthly  payment  which  you 
wish  to  make.  Let’s  say  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  is  $9.75.  The  table  shows  that 
12  payments  of  this  amount  will  repay 
your  loan  in  full. 

You  may  prefer  to  make  larger  pay¬ 


ments  and  thus  pay  up  sooner.  The 
sooner  you  repay,  the  less  your  loan 
costs.  Four  monthly  installments  of 
$26.58each,  or  a  total  of  $106.32,  for  in¬ 
stance  ,  will  also  repay  a  $100  loan  in  full. 
(Payments  shown  in  the  table  include 
^  charges.  You  pay  nothing  more.) 

Borrow  in  privacy 
You  need  no  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
security  to  borrow  at  Household  Fi¬ 
nance — just  the  ability  to  repay  your 
loan  in  monthly  installments.  No 
credit  inquiries  are  made  of  friends  or 
relatives.  You  get  the  money  you  need 
in  a  simple  transaction — promptly  and 
privately. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office.  Or 
you  may  borrow  by  mail.  The  coupon 
below  will  bring  you,  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  full  information  about  our  “loans 
by  mail”  service. 

Thousands  learn  money  management 

Household  believes  that  everyone 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 


CHOOSE  YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMENT  HERE 
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WE  aUARANTEE  the  total  amount  ligured  by  using  this  uble  to  be  the  full  amount  you  will  pay, 
when  paymenu  are  made  on  schedule.  You  will  pay  leas  if  you  pay  your  loan  ahead  of  time  since  you 
pay  charges  only  for  the  actual  time  you  have  the  money.  Payments  include  chargesat  House¬ 
hold  s  rate  of  2M%  per  month  on  balances  of  SlOO  or 


2456  per 

and  2%  Mr  month  on  that  part  of  the  balance  in 
excess  of  $100.  This  rate  is  less  than  the  maximum  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  New  Jersey  Small  l.aanljiwonloansof 
more  than  SIOO 


iDCRSON. PRESIDENT 


Personal  Loans  $10  to  $300 


should  avoid  unnecessary  debt.  So 
through  lectures,  films,  and  the  printed 
word,  the  company  encourages  family 
money  management.  Household’s 
campaign  on  budgeting  and  better 
buymanship  has  shown  thousands  of 
families  how  to  stretch  their  dollars. 
Hundreds  of  schools  and  colleges  use 
Household’s  practical  consumer  p>ub- 
lications  as  supplementary  texts.  You 
are  invited  to  ask  for  copies  at  your 
Household  Finance  branch.  Or  write  for 
a  list  of  the  titles  in  the  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  Library  of  Consumer  Ekiucation. 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  | 
I  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  | 
OFFICES 


In  1 1  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camden— 4th  Floor. 
Broadway  -  Stevens 
Bldg.  Camden  7940 
UctHst  No.  641 
8th  FI..  W.  Jersey 
Tr.  Bldg., 

Camden  70}0 
Ucenst  No.  642 

Elizabeth— 7th  FI., 
Albender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  )-4}43 
Licenst  No.  M7 

Hackensack— 

6th  FI.,  Peoples 
Trust  Co.  Bldg.. 
Hackensack  2-3648 
Uctnjt  No.  686 

Jexsey  City— 3th  FI., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 
Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
Lictost  No.  641 


Okange— 2ad  FI., 
Main  tc  Day  Bldg., 
Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 


Passaic— 2nd  FI., 
654  Main  Ave., 
Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 


PATE*sON-3rd  FI., 
Paterson  Nat'l 
Bank  Bldg. 
Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 


Pexth  Amboy— 6th 
FI.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  Amboy  4-  3440 
License  No.  691 


Newark— 4th  FI. 
Nat'l  Newark 
Bldg.. 

Mitchell  2-3412 
License  No.  289 


Trenton— 3th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg..  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5138 
License  No.  660 


=  Union  City— 2nd  FI..  3600  Bergenline  Avc 
=  Palisade  6-2146,  License  No.  '’00 

1  Cnll  at  or  fhone  the  nearest  Hotuehold  offici 
i  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  office.  All  ne 
i  gotsations  can  be  completed  by  mail. 
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HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


FREE  •OOKLCT  AMO 

AMMUCATIOM  OLAMK 

Mail  this  coupon  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not .  Y ou  never  know  when 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 
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Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  “How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan 
on  Household’s  Special  Payment  Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places 
me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Nttttu . 

Address . 

City . State . 

Amount  /  wish  to  borrout  t . Jot . Months 
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Travel  tie  Traih  ^ 


They  Blazed 


OR  those  who  hold  its  fu 


ture  in  their  hands,  the  story 


of  their  country  s  past  should  live 
and  breathe.  History  is  what  real 
people  did,  in  real  places,  to  make 
possible  the  freedom,  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  which  we  en¬ 
joy  today.  The  places  are  still 
there,  and  many  of  them  are  not 
far  away.  You  and  your  children 
can  visit  them.  Not  “some  day” 
but  now — this  summer. 

Just  a  few  delightful  hours  on  a 
swift,  comfortable,  safe  train  and 


you  too  can  be  standing  where 


the  great  of  history  stood  before. 


In  the  very  rooms  where  they 
lived.  On  fields  where  they  died 


to  give  us  the  freedom  we  have 
never  cherished  more  highly  than 
we  do  today. 

Now  is  the  time  to  visit  the  places 
you’ve  always  wanted  to  see.  And 
you  can  cover  so  much  more 
ground,  see  so  much  more,  save 
time  and  energy  for  sightseeing, 
if  you  go  by  rail. 


Start  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  Circle  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  North  to  South — with 
liberal  stopovers  for  sightseeing— and 
back  to  where  you  started.  All  for  $90 
railroad  fare  in  coaches.  $135  if  you  go 
Pullman  (plus  $45  for  one  or  two 
passengers  in  a  lower  berth). 

Sll  YOUR  LOCAL  TICKET  AOINT 
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CRUISE  TO 


PLAN  YOUR 
VACATION 

to  include  a 

KUNGSHOLM 

(26,700  Tom) 

SUMMER  CRUISE 

to  the 

WEST  INDIES 

ll-DAY  CRUISES 
May  17,  May  29  (gryo^) 
June  14,  July  26,  Aug.  23, 
Sept.  20 

See  the  Citadel  near  Cap  Haitien — 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
historic  spots  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  an  Empire  rose  and  fell. 
Visit  gay,  colorful  Havana  where 
romance  lurks.  Bask  on  Nassau's 
sun-kissed  beaches.  From  $125.00. 

12y>-DAY  CRUISES 
June  27  July  12, 

Aug.  9,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  3 

Colorful  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 
capital  of  a  picturesque  republic. 
See  the  seventh  wonder  of  the 
modem  world — the  Panama  Canal. 
Visit  the  legendary  “White  Indi¬ 
ans"  on  their  coral  island  home  in 
San  Bias  Bay.  Climax  the  cmise  in 
Havana.  From  $140.00. 

(No  passport  required) 

Inquire  of  your  Travel  Agent  or 


SWEDISH 

AMERICAN 


4  W«il  Slat  St.,  N«w  Totk,  N.  T..  Cir.  6-1440 


HOW  IS  THE 

HOT  WATER  SERVICE 

WHERE  YOU  LIVE? 


When  you  want  hot  water  at  the  faucet  can  you  count  on  it  ..  . 
or  is  the  water  apt  to  run  lukewarm  or  cold?  If  the  latter  is  the 
case,  here  is  the  way  to  correct  it; 

•  A  modem  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater,  installed  in  the 
house  where  you  live,  will  keep  hot  water  at  the  faucet  day 
and  night  .  .  .  hot  water  for  baths,  shampoos,  rinsing 
clothes  and  all  your  needs. 

If  you  have  a  small  apartment  in  a  private  home,  suggest  this  idea 
to  your  landlord.  Modern  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heaters  are 
amazingly  efficient  and  therefore  very  economical  to  run.  A 
reliable  estimate  of  cost  may  be  bad  on  request.  Public  Service 
will  make  this  estimate  based  on  hot  water  usage. 


PVBLIC®SERVICE 


BUSWELL-BROWNELL-JOHN 


DAin^UK 


A  complete  program  for  grades  one  to  eight 

The  popular  Buswell,  Brownell,  and  John  arithmetics  pre¬ 
sent  a  modem,  carefully  planned  and  integrated  series  for 
the  first  eight  grades.  Patterned  after  life,  and  truly  re¬ 
flecting  the  wide  social  uses  of  arithmetic,  they  make  the 
subject  stimulating,  meaningful,  and  worthwhile. 

For  the  early  years:  Workbooks,  Storybooks,  and  Teachers’ 
Manuals.  For  grades  3  to  8:  a  Three-book  and  a  Six-book 
Edition,  Workbooks,  and  Teachers’  Manuals.  All  colorfully 
illustrated.  Write  for  further  information. 


Ginn  and  Company 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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The  President 
at  Work 

By  Lelia  O.  Brown,  Newark 

I  AM  OFTEN  ASKED  “How  do  you  manage  to  teach  a  class 
and  also  carry  on  in  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associ¬ 
ation?”  Because  of  this,  I  think  it  might  interest  all 
of  you  to  know  how  the  President  spends  her  time. 

The  Association  details  of  notices,  the  making  of 
appointments,  the  handling  of  enrollment  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  conferences  are  all  handled  hy  an  especially 
loyal  and  efficient  office  staff. 

There  are,  however,  matters  of  Association  poli«-) 
which  cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  the  regular  office  routine. 
Your  President,  together  with  the  Executive  Clerk,  con¬ 
sider  these  carefully.  They  confer  with  the  Editor  of  the 
Review  on  official  Association  business  which  should  be 
brought  to  your  attention  in  the  columns  of  the  Review 
or  through  special  bulletins. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  what  there  are  numerous 
conferences  with  Legislators  on  bills  which  are  being 
proposed  or  which  the  Executive  Committee  wishes  to 
have  introduced.  As  this  is  written,  your  President, 
together  with  the  officers,  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  and  the  Executive  Clerk,  are  concluding  a 
series  of  conferences  with  legislative  leaders  concerning 
the  method  of  providing  the  pension  payment  for  1941- 
1942.  Such  conferences,  it  is  hoped,  will  also  lead  to  a 
long  range  solution  of  the  whole  pension  problem. 

Your  President  has  set  aside  each  Monday  afternoon 
and  evening  to  consult  with  committee  chairmen  and  for 
Association  meetings  on  problems  on  which  the  commit¬ 
tees  are  currently  at  work.  In  addition,  she  has  been  in 
attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
and  has  used  her  office  to  confer  with  Legislators  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  the  l.egislative  Committee  has  had  under 
consideration. 

Each  month  she  prepares  for  and  presides  over  the 
Executive  Committee  and  confers  with  the  Executive 
Clerk  on  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Except  for  emergencies,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  meets  on  the  first  Friday  evening  of  each  month. 
This  is  a  very  large  committee  and  careful  planning  is 
required  if  all  the  business  of  the  Association  is  to  be 
considered  and  acted  upon  in  one  evening.  Agendas  are 
prepared  and  mailed  out  in  advance.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  speed  action  on  detail  and  to  leave  as  much  time  as 
possible  for  matters  of  Association  policy.  Hours  of 
planning  by  the  President  and  the  staff  go  into  every 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Also  each  month,  the  President  meets  with  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Conference  Group,  which  is  composed  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Federated  Boards  of  Education,  New  Jersey 
l.eague  of  Municipalities,  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  State  Department  of  Education,  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  New  Jersey  Department 


of  the  American  Legion,  and  the  New  Jersey  Federation 
of  Labor.  Out  of  these  conferences  has  grown  a  feeling 
of  mutual  respect  for  the  work  of  each  group  and  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  combined  effort  of  all  groups  will  make  for 
educational  progress. 

One  of  the  more  pleasant  features  of  the  Presidency 
is  the  opportunity  to  attend  meetings  of  local  and  county 
teacher  organizations,  affiliated  groups,  and  lay  organ¬ 
izations.  The  contacts  involved  are  excellent  for  her 
spirit,  if  not — so  far  as  the  dinners  and  luncheons  are 
concerned — for  her  figure. 

These  and  other  Association  duties  have  contributed 
to  make  the  President  a  better  teacher  because  they  are 
duties  freely  entered  into  and  carried  on  with  the  deep 
conviction  that  they  are  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  children  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  involved  much  forbear¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  my  Board  of  Education,  mv  superin¬ 
tendent,  my  principal,  and  my  fellow  teachers.  They  all 
share,  I  hope,  my  own  conviction  concerning  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  work,  and  all  have,  in  one  way  or  another, 
helped  to  make  it  possible.  Even  my  pupils  understand 
that  my  occasional  departures  before  the  end  of  the  day 
are  in  their  interest  and  connected  w  ith  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  My  family,  too,  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
continuous  telephone  calls,  and  other  inconveniences. 

Adequate  reward,  however,  is  a  unified  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciation,  working  together  for  the  sake  of  a  little  child. 
As  the  Great  Teacher  said,  “A  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 
As  I  go  toward  the  consummation  of  my  year  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  try  to  keep  before  me  the  one  idea-  -that  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  is  the  first  line  of  defense — that  democ¬ 
racy  will  be  taught  and  carried  forward  onlv  as  it  is 
done  through  our  schools. 


Dual  Observance  of  May  18 
Urged  by  President 

Sunday,  May  18,  has  a  double  significance  in  New 
Jersey  this  year.  By  proclamation  of  Governor  Edison 
it  is  Goodwill  Day.  The  National  Education  Association 
is  sponsoring  its  observance  on  a  nation-wide  scale  as 
Citizenship  Recognition  Day.  I  hope  that  teacher  groups 
throughout  the  State  will  cooperate  in  one  or  both  of 
these;  the  two  are  so  closely  allied  that  a  joint  observ¬ 
ance  should  be  possible. 

Goodwill  Day  is  supported  by  the  Goodwill  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Commission,  at  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  any 
teacher,  school,  or  organization  in  this  observance. 

Citizenship  Recognition  Day  was  set  aside  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  recognition  of  new  voters. 

To  assist  in  the  observance  the  N.E.A.  Committee  on 
Induction  into  Citizenship  has  prepared  The  American 
Citizens  Handbook,  which  includes  suggestions,  as  well 
as  patriotic  documents,  songs,  and  poems  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen. 

Lelia  O.  Brown,  PrcWc/ii, 
New  Jersey  Education  Asso<’iati«>n. 
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NEA  at  Boston 


79th  Annual  Convention 
June  29.July  3,  1941 

PPROPRIATELY  enough,  when  free¬ 
dom’s  light  is  faded  from  half  the 
globe,  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  calls  together  its  79th  annual 
convention  in  the  cradle  of  American 
liberties.  From  June  2*)  to  July  3,  ten 
thousand  or  more  educators  will  re¬ 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  maintenance 
of  those  liberties,  among  the  shrines 
that  memorialize  their  birth.  In 
Boston’s  Faneuil  Hall.  “Old  North 
Church.”  and  King’s  Chapel,  whose 
walls  once  echoed  the  voices  of  the 
Hancocks  and  the  Adamses  and  the 
Oliver  Wiswells  in  the  travail  of  New 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  23  to  August  1 

Technical  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to 
Certificates  and  Degrees. 

Home  Economics 

General  and  Graduate  Courses  in  Home  Econ¬ 
omics,  Institutional  Administration. 
Nutrition.  Education.  Textile  Econ¬ 
omics.  and  Applied  Art. 

Refresher  Seminars. 

Business  Administration 

Courses  in  Business  and  Secretarial  Studies. 
(June  23  to  September  6). 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

PHILADELPHIA 


\^<)rld  freedom,  the  teachers  will  in¬ 
augurate  their  convention  program. 

New  Jersey  headquarters  at  the  Con¬ 
tention  will  be  the  Hotel  Statler  (Room 
4141.  New  Jerseyans  will  get  together 
in  the  headquarters  for  their  regular 
official  meeting  at  noon  on  Monday, 
June  30.  The  meeting  will  be  followed 
at  1  :(K)  P.  M.  by  a  New  Jersey  luncheon 
(.§!.. 30). 

All  teachers  from  New  Jersey  who 
attend  the  Convention  are  urged  to 
register  at  headquarters  soon  after  they 
arrive  in  Boston  and  to  plan  on  attend¬ 
ing  the  business  meeting  and  the 
luncheon. 

While  the  list  of  delegates  of  the 
Association  is  not  yet  complete,  the 
following  have  been  invited  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Association  at  the  meeting: 

Presideni  Lelia  O.  Brown,  Newark  (Es¬ 
sex),  elementary  teacher;  Vice-President 
Onsville  J.  Mol’Lton,  Neptune  Township 
(Monmouth),  supervising  principal;  Past 
President  William  L.  Fidleb.  Audubon 
(Camden),  supervising  principal;  Secretary, 
Debwood  J.  Tew,  Camden  (Camden),  sec¬ 
ondary  supervisor;  Treasurer.  Lena  M. 
PoRRECA,  Hackensack  (Bergen),  elementary- 
teacher;  .Acting  l.egislative  Chairman. 
Joseph  L.  Bcstard.  Roselle  (I'nion),  super¬ 
vising  principal;  Acting  Enrollment  Chair¬ 
man.  j.  Ernest  Crane.  Newark  (Essex), 
elementary  principal;  Pension  Policies  Com¬ 
mittee,  Ida  E.  Housman,  Hoboken  (Hud¬ 
son),  high  school  teacher;  Mrs.  Katheline 
CoMERFORD.  Clifton  (Passaic),  elementary 


Increase  the  Achievement  of  Your 
Arithmetic  Classes  with 


TEST 


LIST  PRICES* 

of  New  Edition  with  new 
Grade  Placement  of  Topics. 

Full  Year,  Pad  I  16c 

Full  Year,  Padi.  ;l.  t. 

and  li,  eai'li  .  24c 

Full  Year,  Pad,  7  and  ».  narli  28c 

Half  Year,  Pad,  2.  :i  4.  ."i. 
aiHl  <>  (pirsl  or  Sm-oimI 
Halt)  •'acli  16c 

Half  Year,  Pads  7  and  s  (E'irKt 
or  Se<-oinl  Half)  eaili  20c 

Orw  Score  Card  Included  in 
Each  Pad 

(•Prices  Subj«l  to  L'sual  Sclnxd 
Discount ) 


E  N  N  E  S 

AND  PRACTICE  SHEETS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

by  Dr.  N.  L.  Lenncs, 

Head  of  Mathematies  Department, 

I  niversity  of  Montana,  Missoula.  Mont. 

Actual  surveys  ...  in  many  different  school 
systems  .  .  .  have  repeatedly  proved  that 
arithmetir-rlass  achievement  (in  both  funda¬ 
mentals  and  problem-solving)  will  be  raised 
far  above  national  standards,  when  Lennes 
Test  and  Practice  Sheets  are  used. 

.Actual  surveys  show  other  equally  aston¬ 
ishing  benefits:  .'savings  of  l.A'/f-  or  more  in 
time  spent  b>  teachers  in  presenting  and 
checking  work!  (Growths  in  arithmetic-ability 
as  high  as  ]n()'/r  above  expectation!  Impres¬ 
sive  rer-ords  in  elimination  of  failures!  Prog¬ 
ress  in  problem-solving  ability  far  above 
standards  considered  high! 

The  millions  of  “LENNES  PAD.S”  tliai 
have  lieen  used,  prove  they  are  FIRST  now, 
as  they  were  in  1924  .  .  .  first  in  excellence 
as  practical  material  in  compulation  and 
thought  problems  .  .  .  first  in  diagnostic  and 
remedial  effectiveness  .  .  .  first  in  prevention 
of  weaknesses  .  .  .  first  in  leaching  all  the 
essentials  of  elementary  arithmetic. 

Writ*  for  Further  Information 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

221  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


teacher;  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Teague,  Boonton 
(Morris),  elementary  teacher;  Elections 
Committee,  Margaret  E.  Dowling,  Phil- 
lipsburg  (Warren)  high  school  teacher; 
Mary  B.  LtPPiNCOTT,  Richwood  (Glouces¬ 
ter),  elementary  teacher;  Sarah  (j.  WntT- 
LocK.  N.E.A.  .State  Director;  and  Chari.es 
J.  Strahan,  N.J.E.A.  Executive  Clerk. 

The  feature  of  national  seminars, 
inaugurated  at  the  Milwaukee  conven¬ 
tion  and  highly  approved  because  of 
the  opportunity  offered  for  sustained 
attention  of  especially  qualified  dele¬ 
gates  to  serious  educational  problems, 
will  be  repeated  at  Boston.  Three 
seminars  will  be  held,  each  of  which 
will  meet  on  three  successive  days  to 
consider  the  following :  ( 1 )  practicing 
democracy  in  our  schools;  (2)  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  strong  America;  (3)  a  uni¬ 
fied  public  relations  program.  A  panel 
consisting  of  a  chairman  and  five  as¬ 
sociates  will  direct  the  discussions  of 
each  seminar,  in  which  one  appointed 
representative  from  each  state  will 
participate. 

In  A  CONVENTION  program  devoted  to 
the  world  situation,  outstanding  speak¬ 
ers  will  discuss  the  significance  of 
present  wars  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  creation  of  closer  cultural  and 
economic  relationships  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  A  general  session  on  the 
national  situation  will  present  a  picture 
of  the  most  important  problems  facing 
the  United  States  and  what  schools  can 
do  to  help  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Other  general  session  topics  will  be 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  democracy  in 
its  relationship  to  improved  oppor¬ 
tunity’  for  children  and  teachers,  and 
the  school’s  responsibility  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  youth. 

The  Representative  Assembly  will 
meet  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  mornings,  paralleled  bv 
L'eneral  convention  assemblies  devoted 
to  the  followins  subiects:  fl)  how  can 
secondary  schools  meet  the  problems  of 
youth?  (2)  how  important  is  educa¬ 
tion  to  total  defense?  (3)  better  re- 
lationshins  with  T,atin-American  coun- 
.  tri»>s:  (4)  what  are  the  essentials  In 
»4emenlarv  education?  f.3)  the  relation 
of  the  federal  srovernment  l«)  education: 
((»)  heller  leai  hers  for  a  heller  world. 

A  siHH'ial  feature  of  the  Represenla- 
live  Assembly  will  consist  of  a  roll  call 
of  states  in  which  a  representative 
desi«rnaled  bv  each  state  secretary  and 
slate  delegation  will  describe  the  princi- 
nal  problems  faced  bv  the  profession 

his  fovn  stale. 

(t.,  Wednesday  moroin"  siv 
rent  discussion  croups  will  be  de- 
vof#»d  to  the  following  topics:  fl) 
federal  aid:  (7'(  education  for  free 
men:  (,i)  a  fair  start  for  the  country 
child:  f4>  health  and  defense;  f.3) 
familv  life  and  education:  f61  social 
security  for  teachers. 
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IVominating  Committee  Report 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Kdiiration  Association 
met  in  Trenton  on  Tuesday,  February  18.  and  made  the  following  nomina¬ 
tions  for  officers  of  the  Ass<K‘iation  for  the  year  1041  •1042: 

For  President,  ONSVILLE  j.  MOULTON,  of 
Neptune  Township.  N.  J. 

For  Vice-President,  JULIET  M.  R0(!HH  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  W.  Reynolds. 

Haddonfield.  Chairman. 

Marinus  C.  Cala.ntl 
Lodi.  Secretary. 


Research  Coiiiiiiittee  Seeks 
Local  Study  Reports 

The  Association’s  Research  Commit¬ 
tee  will  continue  its  efforts  this  year 
to  collect  studies  being  made  in  local 
school  districts,  especially  in  such 
fields  as  teacher  welfare,  professional 
activities  such  as  curricula  revision, 
salary  schedules,  etc. 

Copies  of  such  studies  should  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Dr,  Everett  C.  Preston,  at  the  As¬ 
sociation  Headquarters.  They  will  be 
noted  from  time  to  time  in  the  Review 
in  order  that  other  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  State  may  be  aware  of  the 
information  that  is  available. 

On  the  basis  of  data  gathered  last 
year  the  Research  Committee  feels  that 
teachers  are  more  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  professional  status  of  the  school 
than  in  problems  of  finance  and  other 
matters  of  that  nature.  A  tabulation  of 
replies  to  a  wide  inquiry  on  the  type 
of  help  desired  by  the  Association 
members  from  its  research  activities, 
showed  a  high  degree  of  interest  in 
curricula  studies.  Finam-e.  teacher 
personnel,  and  public  relations  were 
of  interest  to  those  replying,  in  that 
order. 

Boothe,  Williams 
•  Booked  for  Coiiveiilioii 

('laire  Boothe,  author  of  The 
Women,  and  Wythe  W^illiams.  noted 
radio  commentator,  are  the  first  head¬ 
line  attractions  signed  up  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Annual  Convention,  No¬ 
vember  8-11. 

The  theme  of  this  ^  ear's  c«>nvention 

will  be  TOMORROW.  Plans  for  a 
convention  built  around  this  theme 
were  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  by  President  Brown  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  approved. 

W’ith  the  dates  as  revised  last  month, 
ihe  convention  will  o|^H*n  on  Saturdav 
morning,  Noveml>er  8.  with  group  and 
de|iartment  meetings.  The  first  gen¬ 
eral  session  will  be  held  that  after¬ 
noon. 

Miss  Boothe  (Mrs.  Henry  Luce,  wife 
of  the  publisher  of  Life.  Time  and 
Fortune)  is  famous  for  her  rapier- 
wit  and  her  penetrating  understand¬ 
ing  of  her  own  sex.  Long  known  as 
a  w  riter,  she  took  to  the  s|teaking  plat- 
f(»rm  during  the  last  national  election, 
and  won  a  draw  in  evervthing  but 
\otes  from  Dorothy  Thompson. 

Wythe  Williams  does  “As  the  ('.hwk 
Strikes,”  in  newspapers  and  on  the 
air.  He  is  famous  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  “inside  stuff,” 


Association  Supports 
Emergency  Commission 

The  Executive  Committee  has  given 
its  formal  support  to  the  plan  of  Don¬ 
ald  DuShane,  N.E.A.  President,  for  a 
commission  to  combat  attacks  on  edu¬ 
cation.  Formal  action  by  the  National 
Education  Association  on  this  proposal 
may  be  postponed  until  the  Boston 
convention. 

Welfare  Committee 
Plans  Newark  Session 

The  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  meet  at  the  Robert  Treat 
Hotel  in  Newark  on  Fyiday,  May  23. 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  Anne 
S.  Wood,  Chairman,  Ventnor  Avenue 
School.  Ventnor;  James  F.  Tustin, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Am¬ 
boy;  Adelaide  E.  Davis.  Vice  Prin¬ 
cipal.  Newton  Street  School.  Newark; 
Ingeborg  M.  Horton.  Smithville  School, 
Smithville;  Cleora  Teffeau.  Washing¬ 
ton  School,  Camden;  David  S.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Supervising  Principal.  May- 
wood;  J.  Harold  ()'(',onneIl  (D.A.). 
Emers<»n  High  School.  Union  City. 

And  Ex-Officio,  Derw«*od  J.  Tew, 
N.J.E.A.,  Secretary,  City  Hall.  Cam¬ 
den;  Charles  J.  Strahan,  N.J.E.A.,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Clerk.  200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 
Trenton;  and  John  M.  Kerner,  N.J.E.A. 
('ounsel.  12.3  Broad  St..  Elizabeth. 

Executive  Committee  Gets 
New  Hunterdon  Member 

Ronald  L.  Rogers,  high  school  teach¬ 
er  in  Frenchtown,  was  elected  as  the 
Hunterdon  County  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  at  a  special  election 
in  March. 


For  Convention  Meetings 
Make  Requests  Early 

Professional  groups,  alumni  associ¬ 
ations  and  other  teacher  organizations 
which  w  ish  to  hold  meetings  at  the  time 
of  the  State  Association’s  convention 
next  November  are  urged  to  communi- 
<  ate  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Asso- 
( iation  Office.  Advance  information 
about  such  meetings  helps  greatly  in 
planning  the  convention.  For  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  Advance  Program  of  the 
Convention,  full  information  should 
reach  the  office  no  later  than  Septem¬ 
ber  1.3. 

Teachers'  Views 

Oil  Constitution  Weighed 

The  Committee  on  Clarifying  the 
Constitution  convened  Saturday. 
March  2^)th,at  10:.30  A.  M..  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  lunch  pericKl 
continued  discussi«ms  of  its  assigned 
duties  until  ():3t)  P.  M.  Mr.  Merrill, 
the  Chairman,  had  sent  out  approxi¬ 
mately  .3(M)  letters  rerjuesting  sugges- 
tn»ns  concerning  views  ujxm  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  Committee  considered 
the  replies  received  by  Mr.  Merrill, 
discussed  *he  problems  prt*jH»sed  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  and  outlined  for 
study  specific  provisions  upon  which 
the  members  will  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee  in  May.  The 
Committee  attacked  its  assignment  in 
a  spirit  of  open-mindedness,  irtoking 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  best  interest  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 
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Deferred  Payment  Plan  Again  Proposed 
To  Meet  Pension  Fund  Needs 


A  plan  for  financing  the  State’s  1942 
i>i)ligation  to  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  and  for  taking  care  of 
substantial  shortages  in  the  amounts 
available  for  meeting  the  1941  payment 
has  been  worked  out  by  Senator  (ieorge 
H.  Stanger  of  Cumberland  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  Association  officers  and 
committees. 

Under  a  series  of  bills  (Senate  306, 
307,  308,  and  309)  introduced  by 
Senator  Stanger,  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  now  before  the  Assembly,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  dedicates  to  the  Fund  SI, 761.338 
from  the  1941  main-stem  railroad  tax. 
This  amount  cares  for  shortages  caused 
by  over-estimates  of  railroad  tax  rev¬ 
enues.  and  increases  in  the  estimated 
certification  for  the  current  year.  It 
also  relieves  the  State  of  making  the 
payment  of  S6()4,029.13  from  general 
funds  which  was  provided  for  by  last 
year’s  appropriation  bill. 

This  dedication  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  available  from  1941 
railroad  taxes  for  meeting  the  1942  cer¬ 
tification  to  little  more  than  $2,000,000, 
as  against  a  need  of  approximately 
$.5,868,.31 9,  the  amount  of  this  year’s 
request.  At  the  same  time,  the  appro¬ 
priations  committee  finds  no  money 
available  for  the  emergency  school  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $2..398.846  as  called  for 
by  A-141. 

Under  the  plan  the  Legislature  gives 
the  Fund  a  claim  of  S.5.868..519  on  sur¬ 
pluses  in  the  $70,000,000  highway 
bond  fund  which  matures  in  19.50.  It 
seems  clear  that  there  are  adequate 
surpluses  in  these  funds,  and  that  they 
will  increase.  The  bill  gives  the  Fund 
a  prior  claim  upon  the  surpluses,  and 
also  provides  for  payment  of  the 
amount  from  the  General  Fund  in  1950 
if  the  bond  surpluses  do  not  prove  suf¬ 
ficient.  Interest  at  3%,  payable  semi¬ 
annually,  is  provided. 

The  money  from  the  1941  railroad 
taxes  thus  made  available  will  be  used 
to  finance  the  emergency  school  appro¬ 
priation,  through  which  the  three-cents- 
a-day  level  of  state  aid  is  maintained. 

A  final  bill  in  the  series  authorizes 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pension 
Fund  to  treat  such  dedications  of  future 
revenues  as  investments  at  full  value; 
ihis  enables  the  Trustees  to  regard  them 
as  “good  assets.”  and  simplifies  their 
bookkeeping  problems. 

The  Association  was  consulted  at 
every  step  in  the  working  out  of  this 
plan.  Senator  Stanger,  who  is  chair¬ 


man  of  the  joint  appropriations  com¬ 
mittee,  met  with  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Steering  Committees,  ex¬ 
plained  the  problem  to  them,  and  re¬ 
ceived  approval  of  his  plan  in  principle. 
The  committees  suggested  certain  safe¬ 
guards  to  be  incorporated  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  bills. 

After  the  bills  were  drafted.  Senator 
Stanger  again  met  with  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  officers,  the  Legislative 
Chairman  and  the  Executive  Clerk.  The 
bills  were  examined  carefully  and 
found  to  contain  the  safeguards  which 
had  been  sought. 

It  is  probable  that  these  bills  w  ill  be- 
fome  law  before  this  Review  reache.‘^ 
the  teachers.  The  finance  plan  which 
they  embody  appears  to  be  the  l)est 
solution  for  pension  problems  which 
could  be  arrived  at  this  year. 

Few  Changes  in  Status 
Of  Ecliieation  Bills 

As  this  Review  goes  to  press,  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  legislative 
status  of  education  bills  since  the 
Official  News  Bulletin  of  April  7  was 
issued. 

Assemblywoman  Olive  C..  Sanford 
has  announced  a  hearing  on  the  “free 
bus”  bill  for  May  2. 

A-179  -  the  si«  k  leave  bill  has  been 
reported  and  read  a  second  time  in  the 
Assembly  w  ith  committee  amendments. 
These  amendments  grew  out  of  the 
Association’s  sick-leave  study,  and 
were  conditional  to  Association  ap- 
jjroval  of  the  bill. 

The  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
( A-141 )  has  been  passed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  Senate  approval  is  ex¬ 
pected  shortly. 

The  Senate  is  ex|)ected  to  approve 
A-147  with  minor  amendments  not 
greatly  affecting  its  main  object. 

Passage  of  A-13.5-  -to  protect  teach¬ 
ers  called  tt)  military  service  -seems 
assured,  and  favf)rable  action  on  the 
minimum  salarv  bill  is  likely. 

In  addition  to  the  important  pension 
financing  bills  noted  above,  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  introduced: 

A-405  (Amlicke)  To  make  it  mandatory 
for  public  schools  to  close  on  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Birthday,  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day,  Decoration  Day  and  Armistice 
day.  (Educ.) 

A-428  (Hargrave)  To  prohibit  discrim¬ 
ination  by  any  agency  supported  in 
.whole  or  in  part  with  State  funds  by 
reason  of  race,  color  or  creed.  (Jud.) 


New  Federal  Aid  Bill 
Offered  to  Congress 

A  new  federal  aid  bill — S  13UI — 
has  been  introduced  into  Congress  by 
Senators  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Senator 
Harrison  of  Mississippi.  It  would  au¬ 
thorize  annual  federal  appropriations 
of  $3(X).()0(),(X)0  to  provide  educational 
facilities  for  children  in  defense  areas 
and  for  the  equalization  of  education 
opportunities.  Not  more  than  25^ 
could  be  used  for  the  defense  situation, 
and  not  more  than  25%  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  of  school  buildings. 

The  funds  would  be  apportioned  to 
the  states  on  the  basis  of  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  funds.  Need  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as 
financial  ability,  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  need  for  additional  pub¬ 
lic-school  facilities.  Using  such  factors 
a  five-member  board  of  apportionment 
appointed  by  the  President  would  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  to  go  to  each  state. 
This  board  would  have  no  other  func¬ 
tion.  This  plan  is  designed  to  divorce 
federal  administration  from  apportion¬ 
ment  of  funds. 

States  having  separate  schools  for 
Negroes  w  ould  have  to  provide  that  the 
Negro  schools  would  receive  not  less 
than  their  pro  rata  share  of  federal 
funds;  states  could  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  state  funds  going  to  public- 
schools  in  1940;  control  of  the  schools 
would  l)e  reserved  to  the  states  and 
their  local  school  jurisdictions  and 
prohibited  to  federal  officials. 


Seek  Retirement  Plan 
For  Non-Pension  Teachers 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retirement 
of  teachers  over  62  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  is  under  consideration  by 
the  Federated  Boards  of  Education. 
The  Executive  Committee  has  indicated 
its  op|M)sition  to  legislation  of  this  type 
which  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
number  of  years  from  date  of  passage 
before  it  becomes  effective.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  anxious  to  safeguard  the  in¬ 
terests  of  teachers  who  are  nearing  re¬ 
tirement  age  but  are  not  members  of 
the  Pension  Fund.  A  sub-committee 
consisting  «>f  Dr.  William  L.  Fidler, 
Floyd  L.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
i'albot  was  up|>ointed  to  study  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  sm-h  teachers. 
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History  Motivates  Itself 


To  TEACH  SICCESSFLLLY,  VOU  must 
believe  what  you  teach.  You  can¬ 
not  consciously  be  an  isolationist 
and  successfully  teach  international  co¬ 
operation.  You  may,  of  course,  teach 
without  conv  ictions  and  leave  no  defin¬ 
ite  impressions,  but  only  when  your 
teaching  is  vitalized  by  a  faith  in  the 
goal  toward  which  you  teach,  does  the 
impression  you  leave  become  alive. 

Youth  tends  to  scorn  the  past  as  dead 
and  dry  as  dust.  Youth  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  dead  past,  but  vouth  is  in¬ 
terested  in  a  living  past  that  can  be 
revitalized  through  the  present. 

Only  in  the  light  of  the  fourth  di¬ 
vision  of  Poland  do  the  first,  second, 
and  third  divisions  become  important 
and  vital  to  him.  Only  because  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  is  being  destroyed  and  the 
boy  next  to  him  in  the  classroom  has 
a  Czech  uncle  who  just  arrived  as  a 
refugee,  does  the  history  of  Bohemia 
become  amazing  and  “(iood  King 
Wenceslaus”  more  than  a  legendary 
Christmas  figure.  The  trumpeter  end¬ 
ing  on  his  broken  note  from  the  roof 
of  the  Polish  building  at  the  \ew  York 
World's  Fair  will  bring  to  life  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Poland  and  the  old  citv  of 
Cracow. 

So  if  you  would  make  the  history 
of  other  people  interesting  and  even 
thrilling  you  must  teach  of  the  world 
in  which  youth  lives,  and  through  it 
reach  back  into  the  past.  Interest  in 
other  people  is  the  first  requisite  of 
cooperation  with  them. 

Above  all.  youth  is  interested  in 
people.  Youth  is  interested  in  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  their  works 
and  activities,  more  than  in  nations 
and  governments  and  institutions. 
Make  nations  alive  with  people,  if  ;ou 
want  youth  to  cooperate  with  them. 
Make  the  men  living,  vital  figures,  and 
not  stuffed  shirts  or  army  uniforms. 

After  all,  it  was  not  a  government 
that  built  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  it 
was  toiling  men.  Who  built  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire?  It  was  men  and  women 
who  thought  and  worked  and  carried 
on.  The  Kings  and  Queens  and  states¬ 
men  and  soldiers  all  were  human  be¬ 
ings.  It  is  human  beings  who  have 
been  making  history  all  these  cen¬ 
turies  and  from  Caesar  to  Napoleon 
and  Hitler,  from  Washington  and  Web¬ 
ster  to  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  they 
should  become  living  people.  You 
must  give  them  life. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  living  figures 
out  of  Bismarck.  Disraeli,  and  (dad- 
stone.  Churchill.  Eden,  Benes.  Mas- 
aryk,  Goering,  Streseman,  or  Briand. 
and  Petain.  That  is  why  I  recom¬ 
mend  biographies  as  the  best  reading 
for  History.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  produced  many  excellent 
and  readable  biographies.  Historical 
novels  do  much,  too.  to  humanize  His- 
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tory  if  they  do  not  stray  too  far  from 
facts.  Philip  Gibbs,  in  his  novel. 
"Blood  Relations,”  makes  the  entrance 
of  (Germany  into  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  a  thrilling  and  dramatic  occasion, 
and  make.s  Briand  and  Streseman 
alive.  ^  outh  w  ants  to  know  and  work 
with  live  |)eople. 

Motivation  of  the  work  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  has  been  comparatively 
easy  for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
Each  school  year  began  in  the  midst 
of  exciting  international  events  which 
stirred  everyone  to  the  depths,  con¬ 
centrated  interest  at  home  and  in  the 
classroom  on  international  affairs. 
With  it  came  a  desire  to  know  the 
background  of  the  situation. 

The  Ethiopian  invasion  in  October, 
1935.  was  followed  by  the  fortification 
of  the  Rhineland;  the  Sudeten  crisis 
in  the  fall  of  1938  was  followed  in 
the  spring  by  the  destruction  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  the  Blitzkrieg  in  Poland  in 
September,  1939,  was  followed  in  the 
spring  by  the  extension  of  the  war 
to  the  Scandinavian  and  low  coun¬ 
tries.  It  has  been  a  dull  teacher  who 
had  to  use  artificial  methods  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  international  relations 
these  past  years. 

Students  find  that  these  events  are 
taking  place  not  on  some  distant  planet, 
but  in  a  world  in  which  they  live,  a 
world  in  which  soon  they  will  be 
playing  an  active  part.  There  are  so 
many  ways  in  which  these  events  will 
tend  to  affect  their  lives  and  oppor¬ 
tunities;  they  may  so  easily  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  decisions  .as  to 
.America’s  part  in  that  world;  if  it  is 
war,  they  will  fight  it.  will  nurse  the 
soldiers,  will  return  disillusioned  from 
war  to  economic  problems,  or  lie  in 
a  far  off  grave,  or  maybe  die  un¬ 
married  because  of  the  slaughter  of 
men;  if  it  is  peace,  they  must  be  the 
ones  to  will  that  peace  and  build  an 
order  to  insure  it. 

We  are  in  this  world  and  it  is  a 
very  small  world.  If  we  want  it  safe 
for  Democracy  and  Peace,  we  must 
help  to  make  it  safe  by  cooperating 
with  others  who  believe  also  in  Dem¬ 
ocracy  and  Peace.  We  cannot  do  it 
by  isolation.  The  isolation  policy 
through  the  events  in  Austria.  Czecho¬ 


slovakia.  Poland,  and  Finland  has 
shown  to  many  countries  the  ever¬ 
lasting  truth  that  "he  who  saveth  his 
soul  shall  lose  it.” 

In  all  of  oik  s(K‘ial  studies  classes 
we  use  a  daily  newspaper  or  some 
<,ther  publication  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  work  material.  For  the  past  few 
>ears  of  exciting  world  events  we  have 
begun  our  work  in  history  in  Sep- 
leinber  with  two  to  four  weeks  of  ex¬ 
clusive  study  of  the  news  to  cultivate 
an  interest  in  current  history  before 
we  pass  out  the  text  books. 

By  this  introduction  you  might  say 
the  text  book  part  of  the  course  be¬ 
comes  in  cinema  terms  a  “throw  back” 
to  explain  the  present. 

Last  year  in  my  senior  classes  in 
American  History,  while  we  were 
studying  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  project  outside  of  the 
classroom  I  had  the  students  make 
what  I  called  nationality  booklets. 

I  had  each  student  first  make  his 
iamily  tree,  as  far  back  as  he  could 
go  with  the  help  of  his  parents,  to 
show  what  national  and  racial  groups 
were  represented  in  his  ancestry.  I 
used  the  compiled  results  to  show  the 
international  character  of  the  class. 
Among  fifty-six  students  we  found 
twenty-three  peoples  represented. 

Students  were  placed  in  groups  of 
the  nationality  most  predominant  in 
their  make-up,  and  each  group  chose 
a  chairman  who  directed  the  work. 
The  booklets  included  a  brief  account 
of  the  country’s  history,  maps  of  im¬ 
portant  historical  periods,  accounts  of 
cultural  contributions,  pictures,  inter¬ 
esting  customs,  biographies  of  great 
leaders  past  and  present,  and  biog¬ 
raphies  of  great  American  citizens  of 
that  national  origin. 

In  the  second  term  of  work  with  the 
American  History  classes  a  thesis  is 
required  of  all  college  preparatory  stu¬ 
dents  and  of  the  better  commercial 
students.  Many  of  these  deal  with  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  such  as  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  history  of  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration,  international  peace 
movements.  Pan  Americanism,  etc. 

The  examination  given  by  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  in  April 
has  been  the  culmination  or  motiva¬ 
tion  of  our  study  unit  of  American 
Foreign  Policy.  We  follow  isolation 
from  Washin^on  through  Jefferson 
and  Monroe  down  to  the  arguments 
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of  present  day  isolationists.  History 
easily  shows  how  that  policy  designed 
to  keep  us  out  of  war  has  not  done 
so,  and  how  with  the  shrinkage  of  the 
modern  world  it  will  be  less  able  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  Study  of  efforts 
toward  world  organization  for  peace 
and  arbitration  of  disputes  naturally 
follows,  and  as  the  League  was  the 
culmination  of  those  efforts  and  actu¬ 
ally  became  a  working  organization, 
such  a  study  follows  logically  and 
leads  to  preparation  for  the  League 
examination. 

All  the  students  have  a  six  weeks 
study  of  this  unit  during  which  we 
use  the  material  put  out  by  the  League 
of  Nations  Association  not  only  for 
the  current  year,  but  for  past  exam¬ 
inations,  Headline  Books,  Foreign 
Policy  Bulletins,  and  the  paper  “Chang¬ 
ing  World.”  put  out  by  the  League 
of  Nations  Association.  This  year  we 
used  also  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the 
Shotwell-Eichelberger  Commission  for 
the  Study  of  Ways  to  Peace.  1  had 
several  copies  of  each  broadcast  mail¬ 
ed  to  me  while  several  students  secured 
their  own  individual  copies.  I  had 
special  reports  in  class  on  Streit’s 
“Union  which  fired  the  imag¬ 

ination  of  many,  “Peaceful  Change” 
(headline  book),  a  vital  presentation 
of  the  economic  side  of  international 
relations,  the  booklet  “Millions  of  Pa¬ 
tients”  dealing  with  the  medical  work 
of  the  League  and  the  pamphlet  on 
the  work  of  the  Refugee  Commission, 
as  well  as  others  designed  to  open 
the  eyes  of  students  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  resulting  from  international  co¬ 
operation. 

Extra  -  curricula  activities  center 
about  an  attempt  to  bring  the  stu¬ 
dents  into  contact  with  real  life  sit¬ 
uations  and  organizations  operating 
outside  of  school.  Groups  have  been 
excused  from  school  for  the  past  few 
years  to  go  to  the  State  Cause  and 
Cure  of  War  Conferences,  where  they 
have  heard  such  speakers  as  Dr.  Fen¬ 
wick,  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  Clarence 
Streit,  Clark  Eichelberger,  Dr.  Shotwell. 
Jan  Masaryk,  Erika  Mann,  Felix  Mor- 
Icy,  and  others.  Last  year  I  took  two 
girls  to  the  Herald-Tribune  Forum 
for  two  days,  where  they  heard  Dor¬ 
othy  Thompson,  Hjalmar  Procope. 
Lord  Lothian,  and  dozens  of  others 
of  international  note.  They  have  taken 
part  in  round  table  discussions  at  stu¬ 
dent  institutes  under  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  and  have  come  back  lit¬ 
erally  bursting  with  enthusiasm  which 
has  carried  over  to  others  in  the  re¬ 
ports  given  by  them  in  the  assembly. 


This  article  by  Miss  Harris,  in  a  some¬ 
what  extended  form,  won  second  prize  in  a 
contest  on  the  teaching  of  international 
relations  conducted  by  the  I.eague  of  Nations 
Association. 


A  Laboratory  Plan  in 
Hunterdon  County 

Dental  defects  are  one  of  the  most 
serious  health  problems  of  youth. 
Early  care  and  treatment  is  most  essen¬ 
tial.  There  have  been  an  appalling 
number  of  dental  defects  among  the 
young  men  going  into  the  army.  State 
and  Federal  governments  believe  that 
more  care  of  the  teeth  is  important 
not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  but  for  society  as  a  whole. 

In  an  experimental  program  the 
government,  through  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  is  making  available  the 
services  of  a  dentist  and  materials,  as 
funds  become  available,  to  communi¬ 
ties  that  can  provide  space  and  some 
equipment.  The  cost  of  the  dentist 
and  materials  will  be  met  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  from  Federal  Social 
Security  Funds.  The  objectives  of  such 
a  program  are  to  correct  defects  in 
the  younger  children  of  school  age  who 
because  of  financial  conditions  have 
been  deprived  of  needed  care.  The 
long  view  objective  is  to  educate  the 
children  in  the  proper  care  of  their 
teeth  and  to  establish  the  proper  at¬ 
titudes  and  habits  in  regard  to  the 
dentist. 

It  would  seem  that  every  public 
school  in  the  land  ought  to  have  a 
dental  service  in  the  building.  The 
dentist’s  practice  will  certainly  not  be 
hurt  by  this.  The  more  people  know 
about  taking  care  of  their  teeth,  the 
reason  therefor,  and  the  benefits  from 
good  care,  the  more  patients  the  den¬ 
tists  will  have.  The  various  dental 
societies  have  approved  such  plans, 
realizing  that  they  will  lead  to  a 
healthier  nation  and  better  habits  of 
caring  for  the  teeth  through  the  services 
of  dentists. 

In  1939  the  State  Board  of  Health 
secured  funds  from  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  an  appropriation  from 
the  State  government  to  initiate  an 
experimental  plan  of  dental  clinic  serv¬ 
ice  for  indigent  children.  Hunterdon 
Countv  was  selected  as  a  laboratory  for 
a  dental  clinic  program. 

The  program  as  proposed  by  its  di¬ 
rector,  Dr.  J.  W.  Wisan.  is  a  distinctly 
cooperativ'e  enterprise  among  the 
county  as  a  unit,  the  P.  T.  A.,  the 
W'elfare  Bureau,  the  several  school 
districts  and  the  State  Department  of 
Health. 

Out  of  a  general  meeting  of  the 
County  Coordinating  Council  and  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  proj- 
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ect  came  a  sub-committee  which  in 
cooperation  with  several  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Board  of  Freeholders  and 
the  P.  T.  A.,  supplied  approximately 
$500  worth  of  equipment  and  a  clinic 
room.  The  State  Department  of  Health 
supplied  a  dentist  who  is  in  the  clinic 
four  days  a  week. 

Up  to  the  present  time  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  indigent  children  have  received 
treatment.  The  children  from  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  are  brought  to  one  clinic 
which  is  located  in  the  Welfare  Build¬ 
ing  in  Flemington.  They  are  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  nurses  in  the  various 
districts.  In  addition  a  Red  Cross 
motorcade  which  has  been  organized 
in  the  county  for  several  years  has 
cooperated  wholeheartedly  in  trans¬ 
porting  boys  and  girls  to  the  clinic. 

The  geography  of  the  county  pre¬ 
sented  a  distinct  problem  to  Lambert- 
ville.  The  Board  of  Education  in 
Lambertville  requested  the  State  Board 
of  Health  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
dental  condition  of  the  school  children 
in  the  community.  It  indicated  that 
approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  those 
examined  needed  dental  care.  The 
Lambertville  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
quested  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
county  plan  as  proposed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  After  neces¬ 
sary  assurance  of  cooperation  the 
Board  of  Education  expended  enough 
money  to  set  up  a  well  equipped 
dental  clinic  in  one  of  the  elementary 
school  buildings  in  the  central  part  of 
the  community.  Children  from  the 
several  surrounding  townships  can  re¬ 
ceive  the  services  of  this  clinic. 

In  order  to  be  assured  that  the 
dental  service  reaches  only  those  stu¬ 
dents  for  whom  the  clinic  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Lambertville  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  set  up  a  Dental  Clinic  Re¬ 
ferral  Committee  which  is  composed 
of’  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross,  a 
member  of  the  Local  Welfare  Board, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  school  nurse  and  the  supervising 
principal.  This  plan  is  proving  suc¬ 
cessful  and  has  eliminated  many  of 
the  problems  which  are  often  con¬ 
fronted  when  clinical  services  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  community. 
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Teach  In  The 


The  average  beginning  teacher  in 
New  Jersey  has  a  pavement  complex. 
As  soon  as  you  pull  the  sidewalk  out 
from  under  him,  he  flounders  like  a 
chubby  hippopotamous  wading  across 
a  cranberry  bog.  Although  he  may- 
have  heard  of  the  country  from  rela¬ 
tives  (“I  have  a  cousin  who  lives  way 
out  in  the  country,  in  Nutley”),  he 
knows  next  to  nothing  about  the  rural 
areas  of  our  state  and  shows  an  incor¬ 
ruptible  disinclination  to  learn  any 
more. 

This  predominance  of  urban-mind- 
edness  among  graduating  teachers  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  locations  of  the  six 
teachers  colleges  at  Jersey  City,  New¬ 
ark,  Paterson,  Trenton,  Montclair,  and 
Glassboro.  All  but  Glassboro  serve 
highly  industrialized  sections.  Hence 
many  aspirant  schoolmen  think  silo  is 
a  new  Spanish  game  and  a  Jersey  cow 
is  identified  by  its  license  plate,  and 
rural  sections  offer  a  balance  of  teacher- 
demand  teacher-supply  which  is  very 
favorable  to  the  beginning  teacher. 

Yet,  year  after  year,  new  teachers 
join  the  long  queue  before  some  city- 
administration  building  to  take  an  ex¬ 
amination  that  will  make  them  substi¬ 
tutes  in  a  few  years  if  they  are  lucky. 

Graduates  say  they  are  unwilling  to 
leave  home  and  incur  the  expenses  of 
hoard  and  transportation,  that  salaries 
are  lower  than  in  city  systems.  They  are 
afraid  the  community  will  try  to  live 
their  lives.  These  and  similar  opinions 
and  objections  rise  out  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  rural  school  situation. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  country  is 
not  great,  and  the  expense  of  living 
away  from  home  will  be  partially  bal¬ 
ance  by  not  having  movies,  knick- 
knack  counters,  and  other  sieves  of 
nickles,  dimes,  and  dollars  yapping  at 
one’s  heels  like  Eliza’s  bloodhounds. 
Besides,  it  is  cheaper  to  spend  money 
to  hold  a  job  than  it  is  to  save  money 
by  not  having  one.  That  isn’t  elemen¬ 
tary  economics;  it’s  simple  common 
sense. 

The  story  that  every-  time  the  country 
teacher  sneezes  neighbors  half  a  mile 
away  say,  “God  bless  you,”  is  a  com¬ 
mon  fiction.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher 
in  a  small  community  is  known,  that 
interest  is  shown  in  her.  The  same  is 
true  of  every  resident  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  teacher  will  know  the 
parents  of  her  children  better  than  does 


Country 


By  James  J.  Waters* 

State  Teachers  College 
Jersey  City 

the  city-  teacher.  So  why  worry  about 
them  talking  about  you.  People  who 
live  in  glass  houses  are  in  no  position 
to  cast  aspersion. 

The  rural  teacher  enjoys  a  certain 
distinction.  Teaching  is  a  profession 
there,  while  the  city  teacher  often  walks 
out  of  her  classroom  into  oblivion. 
And  being  someone  is  gratifying  to  the 
ego  at  least. 

V 

Ijo  MUCH  for  what  is  not  wrong  with 
the  rural  schools.  For  the  positive  side 
of  the  subject  the  foregoing  is  an  apt 
introduction.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
school  as  a  center  of  community  interest 
and  activity.  The  rural  school  is  more 
than  a  place  to  send  Junior  for  the  day. 

It  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  P.-T.A., 
and  the  board  of  education,  the  scene 
of  elections,  Christmas,  Easter,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  other  seasonal  entertain¬ 
ments.  Nor  are  these  affairs  merely 
evenings  w  hen  parents,  proud,  sad,  and 
indifferent,  come  to  -see  how-  vastly  su¬ 
perior  their  progeny  are  to  Mr.  Jones’ 
fresh  William.  They  are  community 
activities,  essential  social  elements  of 
the  people’s  daily-  life.  Thus  the  coun¬ 
try  school  offers  to  the  teacher  an  op- 
|M>rtunity  of  functioning  as  a  civic 
leader,  of  meeting  people  and  directing 
their  activities,  and  of  invaluable 
experiences. 

From  a  strictly  professional  view-,  the 
rural  school  offers  other  extremely 
worthwhile  experiences.  There  are  still 
many  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  in 
New  Jersey.  The  prospect  of  tending 
to  eight  grades  and  a  stove  often  de¬ 
ters  the  prospective  pedagogue.  It 
should  not,  for,  in  actual  operation,  the 
one-teacher  school  is  a  smoothly  or¬ 
ganized  unit.  And  running  the  whole 
show-  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn  to 
leach. 

The  teacher  in  a  one-room  school 
finds  himself  in  the  unique  position  of 
being  a  principal,  of  being  unhampered 
by  existing  routine  and  at  liberty-  to  put 
into  operation,  to  test  by  trial  and  error, 
his  theories  and  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  large  systems  the  inertia  is  so 
great  that  the  best-equipped  schools 
are  often  the  least  progressive.  For 


the  teacher  who  would  master  his  pro¬ 
fession,  there  is  no  more  favorable 
place  to  start  than  the  country  school. 

The  opportunities  are  especially  good 
for  the  beginning  teacher  in  country 
schoob.  They  do  not  demand  the  two 
years  or  more  of  experience  which  are 
necessary  in  the  better-paying  areas. 
A  survey  made  some  years  ago  in  the 
state  showed  that  the  greatest  cause  of 
teacher-movement  in  the  two  predom¬ 
inantly  rural  areas  at  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  New'  Jersey  was 
trend  of  teachers  away  from  those 
areas  to  other  parts  of  the  state  and  the 
influx  of  new  teachers  to  take  their 
place. 

Teaching  in  the  country  is  broad¬ 
ening  educationally,  professionally, 
socially,  and  ...  1  almost  committ^ 
the  dreadful  error  of  adding  “physi¬ 
cally”  to  that  list  of  adjectives.  I  can 
see  all  the  slim  young  teachers  recoiling 
in  horror  and  all  my  careful  argumen¬ 
tation  going  for  naught.  So  for 
“broadening  physically”  let  me  say 
“healthful  and  wholesome.”  and  the 
pretty  little  teachers  can  teach  in  the 
country  and  retain  their  school-teacher 
figures. 

*  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  given  him  in  preparing  this 
article  by  Miss  Anne  M.  Sharkey  of 
Mountainville  School. 


Negro  Youth  Survey 

A  dark  skin  may  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  the  world.  Because 
it  is  so  much  more  obvious  than  the 
other  differences  between  man  and 
man,  a  whole  train  of  social  distinc¬ 
tions  and  personality  changes  follow 
in  its  wake. 

To  promote  understanding  of  these 
the  American  Youth  Commission 
made  its  Negro  Youth  Sur\-ey.  The 
findings  appear  in  six  volumes.  Es¬ 
pecially  significant  are  Growing  Up 
IN  THE  Black  Belt,  dealing  with  the 
rural  south.  Children  of  Bondage, 
the  urban  south.  Negro  Youth  .at  the 
Crossways,  the  Border  states,  and 
Color  and  Human  Nature,  a  study  of 
Northern  Negro  youth. 

All  are  carefully  documented, 
scientific  studies;  all  supply  a  warmly 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  face  Negro  youth  in 
these  varied  milieus.  Consciousness 
of  race  and  of  the  economic  disad¬ 
vantages  which  go  along  with  race 
distinctions  dominate  the  lives  of  the 
youths  who  appear  here.  Some  or  all 
of  them  should  be  studied  by  every 
educator  who  faces  the  youth  they 
describe. 
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New  Jersey’s  Rural  l^ehools 

The  most  helpful  exhibit  at  the  Atlantic  City  Administrator's  Convention  displayed  the  Mork 
of  New  Jersey’s  rural  schools.  Arranged  hy  a  committee  of  helping  teachers  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Assistant  Commissioner  Durrell,  it  displayed  visually  and  vividly  children’s  under¬ 
takings  which  made  a  visitor  say,  “Well  .  .  .  htit  of  course  we  couldn’t  do  l/i«t  in  a  city  school.” 
The  Review  is  ahle  to  present  here  only  a  few  highlights  from  this  exhibit.  Explanations  of 
the  pictures  were,  in  the  main,  written  by  the  Helping  Teachers  to  tell  a  long  story  in  a  few 
words. 


They  Live  in  Hope 

When  the  Hope  Grange  meets  in  May,  the  upper  grade 
children  of  the  Hope  School  will  present  a  program  to 
these  farmer  parents.  The  children  think  they  can  be  of 
ser\ice  by  discussing  with  the  Grangers  the  facts  they 
have  been  gathering  from  many  sources  about  local  farm 
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problems  and  the  possible  solutions  the\  have  seen  demon¬ 
strated  in  some  of  their  excursions.  The  children  are 
making  a  collection  of  government  bulletins  about  home 
making,  gardening  and  farming  which  thev  will  present 
to  the  grown-ups  at  this  time. 

Hope  has  a  three-teacher  school,  sitting  on  a  hill  near 
the  old  mill  built  by  the  Moravians  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Helen  Banks  teaches  the  three  upper  grades. 
In  this  kind  of  school,  where  there  are  several  grades  in  a 
room,  a  broader,  more  effective  program  is  possible  w  here 
there  is  a  large  unit  or  center  of  interest.  To  this,  children 
of  all  ages  can  contribute  appropriately. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Hope  children  agreed  to  find 
how  people  in  their  township  make  a  living.  At  the  same 
time,  they  investigated  the  graduates  of  their  own  school 
to  see  what  had  happened  to  them  over  a  ten-year  jieriod. 
They  found  that  a  large  number  no  longer  lived  in  Hope, 
but  had  gone  elsewhere  to  live  or  work.  The  children 
examined  the  work  of  this  group  in  relation  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  schooling  they  had  received.  This  interest 
and  the  need  of  the  eighth  graders  for  choosing  high 
si  hool  courses  directed  them  to  study  the  resources  offered 
by  the  newly  enlarged  high  school  to  which  they  w  ill  go. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  called  on  the  children 
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What  Does 
High  School 
Offer? 


and  they  returned  the  visit,  spending  a  day  investigating 
the  high  school  and  talking  to  members  of  the  high  school 
faculty  about  course  offerings.  Intense  interest  resulted 
among  many  of  the  children.  One  boy  has  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  forestrv  and  has  gathered  full  information  about 
education  and  other  requirements  for  the  federal  ranger 
service,  which  he  hopes  some  day  to  join. 

-As  local  occupations  were  studied,  interest  centered  on 
problems  of  l«>cal  farming  with  which  the  children  were 
acquainted  because  of  their  work  at  home.  To  find  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  problems,  the  County  Agricultural  Agent 
and  the  County  Club  Agent  and  the  President  of  the 
County  Board  of  Agriculture  were  called  in,  visits  were 
made  to  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  to 
the  Walker-Cordon  Dairy  at  Plainsboro.  They  listened 
to  the  radio  and  read  widely  to  see  how  other  areas  are 
attacking  similar  problems.  They  realized  that  farming 
is  a  scientific  job  as  they  studied  about  counting  bacteria 
in  milk,  getting  nitrogen  from  the  air,  feeding  soil  with 
leguminous  plants,  pasteurizing  milk.  etc.  The  meaning  of 
cooperative  living  was  made  real  to  them  as  thev  studied 
cooperative  buying  and  selling  of  farm  products. 

From  the  beginning,  the  children  were  eager  to  study 
soils.  A  variety  of  questions,  such  as  hy  won't  rye 

grow  on  our  farm  when  it  will  on  Mr. - 's  farm?” 

created  a  need,  as  did  the  Agricultural  .Agent's  statement 
that  care  of  the  s<iil  was  the  most  pressing  local  problem. 
Problems  of  soil  conservation,  shown  in  the  documentary 
film  "The  River”  startled  and  distressed  the  children. 
They  are  now  studying  problems  of  soil  conservation. 
They  have  made  a  soil  map  of  the  township,  tested  soils. 
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watched  for  evidences  of  erosion  on  home  fanns,  read 
widely  and  will  visit  farms  where  experimental  practices 
in  soil  conservation  are  being  carried  on.  The  children 
will  actually  practice  better  use  of  soil  by  planting  and 
caring  for  home  gardens. 

Reading  for  information,  writing  letters,  organizing 
reports,  becoming  acquainted  with  many  new  words,  fig¬ 
uring  percentages,  discussing  ideas,  interviewing  people, 
planning  proper  ways  of  acting  on  trips,  are  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  children  have  grown  in  various  skills.  More 
important,  they  have  learned  how  to  attack  and  solve  prob¬ 
lems  real  to  them,  they  have  realized  that  their  own  and 
community  living  can  be  improved.  They  have  learned 
that  science  contributes  greatly  to  such  improvement  and 
that  government  and  other  agencies  can  provide  this  scien¬ 
tific  help.  They  realize  that  the  work  of  their  community 
has  dignity  and  value  and  that  in  familiar  work  processes 
there  is  fascinating  interest  and  meaning. 
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MUSIC 


Singing 


Rhythm 


Apprecia  tion 
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For  the  rhythm  bands  the  children  develop  their  own  scores.  Occa¬ 
sionally  children  of  one  grade  level  in  the  county  get  together  for 
a  mass  concert.  They  play  for  the  satisfaction  of  playing  in  larger 
groups  than  the  small  school  provides.  Such  concerts  are  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  not  for  an  audience  situation. 


With  radio,  records,  and  at  actual  concerts  pupils  learn 
to  evaluate  the  good  and  commonplace  in  music  as  a  basis 
for  intelligent  participation  as  a  performer  or  listener. 


Rural  children  enjoy  singing.  Small  schools  visit  other  schools 
to  sing  for  and  with  them.  School  singing  is  linked  to  singing 
in  the  home,  in  church  and  in  community  organizations. 


REST  is  better  than  exercise  directly 
after  eating.  Cots  are  stored  in  alcove. 
The  auditorium  serves  many  purposes. 


LUNCH  is  important.  Tables  and  chairs  that  fit  make  it  restful  and  pleasur¬ 
able.  Healthful  foods  and  good  table  habits  become  familiar.  Older  girls 
learn  to  serve. 


with  empty  barrels  and  hollow  wooden  blocks 
educates  young  muscles.  This  is  a  dairy  truck  built  after 
a  visit  to  a  creamery. 


MENU-PLANNING  is  a  cooperative  task  for  the  older  girls, 
the  teacher,  the  matron,  and  the  nurse. 


From  fundamental  rhythms,  the  pupils  progress  to  in¬ 
dividual  self-expression,  story-plays,  and  dramatizations. 


770  a  / 
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SCIENCE 


How  Can  Science  Be  Made  a  Vital  Part  of  the  Elementary  School  Program? 


There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to : 

(1)  Develop  a  BROADER  CONCEPT  of  the  meaning  of 
science  (Previously  many  thought  of  science  as  na¬ 
ture  study,  zoology,  botany,  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  astronomy,  etc.) 

(2)  Emphasize  the  FUNCTIONAL  ASPECT  of  science 
in  our  everyday  living 

(3)  Become  aware  of  the  fact  that  children  of  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  SCHOOL  AGE  are  greatly  INTERESTED  IN 
and  CAPABLE  OF  UNDERSTANDING  MANY 
CONCEPTS  in  the  field  of  science 

(4)  Plan  for  a  continuous  TWELVE-YEAR  PROGRAM 
(Experiences  are  being  planned  with  respect  to  pre¬ 
ceding  and  succeeding  ones) 

(5)  Think  of  the  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  as  an  intrinsic 
part  of  worthwhile  experiences  in  the  field  of  science 


(6)  Select  MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION  in  the 
light  of  defined  objectives  (Simple  homemade  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  widely  used  in  many  classrooms  where 
formerly  more  elaborate  commercial  equipment  was 
thought  essential) 

17)  Recognize  the  INTERRELATEDNESS  OF  SUB¬ 
JECT  MATTER  AREAS  and  plan  experiences  that 
will  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  larger  prob¬ 
lems  (Consider  soil  erosion  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  geography  of  the  United  States:  simple 
machines  in  connection  with  the  study  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  etc.) 

(8)  EVALUATE  science  programs  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
CHANGES  in  pupil  behavior,  thinking,  attitudes, 
and  knowledge 

(9)  Recognize  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  interests,  abilities  and  achievements. 


A  Procedure  That  May  Be  Followed  in  Developing  a  Scientific  Method  of  Thinking 


1.  Children  have  experiences  in  their 
work  and  play  that  prompt  them  to 
be  curious 

I  a  I  They  play  with  toys  that  in¬ 
volve  science  principles 
(bl  They  observe  the  world  at 
work 

(c)  They  use  scientific  instruments 
(dl  They  hear  and  use  common 
scientific  terms 

(e)  They  are  surrounded  by  super¬ 
stitions 


2.  Questions  actually  asked  by  pupils 
in  our  schools 


We  Want  to  Know 

1.  How  do  plants  and  animals  know 
when  it  is  spring? 

2.  What  happens  to  plans  and  animals 
in  winter? 

3.  What  makes  plants  wake  up? 

4.  Where  do  buds  come  from? 

5.  Were  fish  in  the  water  when  it  froze? 

6.  Why  do  flowers  come  up  without  be¬ 
ing  planted? 

7.  What  makes  grass  green? 

8.  Why  does  a  crocus  come  up  first? 


The  pupils  guided  by  the  teacher 
select  a  problem  to  study. 


3.  In  light  of  their  previous  experi¬ 
ences  the  pupils  suggest  possible 
solutions  to  their  problem  “How 
Do  Plants  and  Animal  Know  It  Is 
Spring?” 


4.  With  their  hypotheses  in  mind,  pu¬ 
pils  gather  information  by 
observing 
experimenting 
reading 

asking  authorities 


We  Think 

1.  When  spring  comes  plants  and  an¬ 
imals  are  not  sleepy  any  more 

2.  Spring  comes  when  the  food  they  ate 
before  they  went  to  sleep  is  gone 

3.  The  hot  sun  pulls  them  up 

4.  They  know  it  is  spring  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  “thaw  out” 

3.  Plants  and  animals  begin  to  grow 
when  it  is  warm  enough 

6.  They  can’t  breathe  underground  when 
the  ice  melts  so  they  come  up 

7.  God  wakes  plants  and  animals  then 
it  is  spring 


How  Worthwhile  Has  the  Science  Ebtperience 
Been  for  the  Teacher  and  the  Pupils? 

1.  Have  the  pupils  through  this  science  experience  increased  their  ability 
to  use  the  scientific  method  of  thinking? 

2.  Has  this  science  experience  stimulated  growth  in  such  habits  and  atti¬ 
tudes  as  a  sensitive  curiosity  about  problems,  ability  to  withhold  judg¬ 
ment,  habit  of  seeking  and  weighing  evidence,  critical  mindedness, 
resf)ect  for  opinions  of  others? 

3.  Has  this  science  experience  opened  any  new  interests  or  outlooks? 


5.  With  the  facts  in  mind  the  pupils 
interpret  their  findings  and  evaluate 
their  hypotheses 

6.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  state  con¬ 
clusions  when  they  have  gathered 
and  interpreted  enough  facts 


I 
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Reading  For  Pleasure 


The  Outcomes  of  Reading  for  Pleasure  can¬ 
not  be  shown  visually.  There  are  no  pictures 
of  an  Enriched  Personality. 


The  book  chart  stimulates  reading  interest, 
by  picturing  the  characters  which  emerge 
from  the  book’s  covers.  The  small  rec(*rd 
books  aid  in  the  sharing  of  book  pleasures. 
Readers  write  in  them  their  brief  reactions. 
Book  competes  w  ith  book  for  numbers  of 
readers,  rather  than  child  with  child  for 
number  of  books  read.  Other  devices  in¬ 
clude  “We  Recommend”  letters  exchanged 
by  schools  and  classes. 


The  County  Library  Helps — ^There  are  county  libraries  in  1 1  of  the  21 
counties.  In  1939  they  circulated  2.630.837  books.  Also  useful  in 
the  schools  are  the  many  attractive  ten  cent  books. 


Children  Love  Poetry —  Anthologies  are  justly  popu¬ 
lar.  The\  stimulate  pupils  to  make  their  own  an¬ 
thologies.  to  be  shared,  in  turn,  with  other  pupils. 
Individual  anthologies  can  be  joyously  illustrated. 
Here  is  a  table  of  contents. 


My  Favorite  Poems 
The  Little  Elf 
Flag,  Our  Flag 
Boats  Sail  on  the  Rivers 
Mice 

The  Wonderful  World 
For  All  Little  Birds 
The  Cote 

The  Arrow  and  the  Song 
T  rees 

The  Swing 

The  Might  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes 
The  Snow  Man 

Joan  Bingenheimer  Or.  4 


Books  Help  Hobbies  Grow  — 
Spring  means  books  about  nature, 
accompanied  by  spatter  prints  of 
favorite  flowers.  Books  can  also 
aid  the  stamp  collector,  or  the 
\oung  ornithologist. 


Children  Like  a  Place  to  Read  in— { f  the  book 
corner  is  attractive,  it  is  likely  to  be  popular. 
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The  Passing  of  the 
One-Room  School 


ART 


The  fine  and  industrial  arts  program 
offers  wide  opportunities  for  the 
rural  child  to  manipulate  materials, 
develop  his  creative  capacities,  and 
gain  in  his  ability  to  select  and  enjoy 
that  which  is  beautiful. 

Drawing,  painting,  design,  color, 
handicrafts — all  form  integral  parts  of 
the  rural  school  program,  vitalizing, 
unifying,  and  enriching  a  wide  range 
of  school  subjects  and.  at  the  same 
time  giving  each  child  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  power  within  him¬ 
self  to  create  things  which  are  beauti¬ 
ful  in  themselves  and  harmonious  w  ith 
their  surroundings. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  sense  of 
beauty  as  an  active,  appreciative,  cre¬ 
ative  force  in  everyday  life. 

The  art  program  should  grow  out 
of  children’s  interests  and  needs  and 
out  of  the  home,  school,  and  com¬ 
munity  environment.  Constructive 
problem^,  accompanied  by  studies  of 
materials  used,  some  familiaritv  with 
their  historical  development,  their 
sources  and  characteristics,  and  the 
simple  processes  b\  which  thev  are 
made  into  useful  products  will  give 
the  pupil  a  background  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  art  field.  A  study  of  art  prin¬ 
ciples — color,  design,  proportion,  as 
they  apply  to  ever\day  useful  things, 
will  help  develop  the  taste  and  dis¬ 
crimination  needed  to  make  a  wise 
selection  of  industrial  products. 


Elementary  Football 
Not  Popular  Here 

Elementary  school  football  is  not, 
as  a  whole,  viewed  kindly  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Sentiment  is  four  to  one  against 
it.  according  to  data  recently  assembled 
from  eighty  school  systems  bv  Dr. 
Onsville  J.  Moulton  of  Neptune  Town¬ 
ship.  In  only  seventeen  elementary 
schools  is  11 -man  football  either  fa¬ 
vored  or  played.  A  few'  others  use  the 
b-man  touch  game. 

here  it  is  played,  it  is  usually 
coached  by  a  faculty  member,  with¬ 
out  extra  pay.  It  costs  about  $100  a 
year,  though  one  school  spent  only  $10, 
and  another  spent  $1,000.  Financial 
responsibility  is  borne  by  the  Board  in 
about  half  of  the  schools.  The  bulk 
of  the  comment  from  school  officials 
was  strongly  opposed  to  football  be¬ 
low  the  high  school  level. 


H^hat  has  happened  to  the  one- 
room  school,  that  once  proud  sym¬ 
bol  of  America’s  determination 
that  every  child  should  have  his  chance 
at  “larnin”?  In  New  Jersey,  there 
are  only  140  of  these  school  houses 
in  use  today;  many  of  them  serve 
only  two,  three  or  four  grades  instead 
of  the  traditional  eight.  Last  year, 
there  were  159;  25  years  ago,  in  1916, 
there  were  720. 

In  the  rest  of  the  nation,  except  in 
predominantly  rural  states,  the  one- 
room  school  is  following  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  example  by  disappearing  from  the 
scene — only  more  slowly. 

Passing  as  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  perhaps,  but  not  altogether.  Most 
of  the  abandoned  one-room  buildings 
are  in  fact  very  much  alive  as  sum¬ 
mer  bungalows,  year-round  homes  or 
farm  buildings.  Local  boards  have 
sold  them  for  “nominal”  prices,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $200  to  $1200.  Some  the 
boards  gave  away  to  be  used  as  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  places — town  halls.  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  headquarters,  etc. — as  per¬ 
mitted  by  state  law".  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people,  too.  the  one- 
room  school  is  not  dead. 


AT  HER  ANY  group  of  old-time  school¬ 
men  around  a  friendly  table  or  a  cozy 
fire  and  get  them  to  talking  about  the 
one-room  school.  “I  learned  more 
there  than  any  place  else  in  the 
world,”  one  will  say.  Adds  another: 
“What  a  sense  of  responsibility  it  gave 
me — looking  after  my  little  brothers 
and  sisters  to  make  sure  they  ‘kept 
up’  in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  and 
didn’t  get  into  any  fights  they  weren’t 
able  to  handle.” 

“Do  you  know,”  says  the  fellow  in 
the  next  chair,  “I  can’t  remember  a 
thing  from  my  own  lessons,  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  a  thorough  learning  job  on 
the  recitations  of  the  classes  above  me. 
I  believe  the  one-room  school  helped 
children’s  minds  to  grow  faster  than 
they  do  today.” 

That’s  the  kind  of  talk  they  spin. 
And  the  next  thing  you  know,  they’re 
turning  full  steam  on  a  plan  to  wipe 
out  five  one-room  schools  like  those 
they’ve  been  talking  so  fondly  about. 
They’ll  send  the  pupils  to  a  big  con- 


By  Judy  Graves 

solidated  school  with  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements. 

\niat's  the  secret  of  this  apparent 
paradox?  Nostaglia?  Not  entirely. 
Many  state  and  county  school  official, 
and  teachers,  too,  still  believe  that 
there  were  advantages  to  the  old  one- 
room  schooling  that  are  impossible 
to  obtain  in  larger,  and  necessarily 
more  impersonal,  schools  of  today.  But 
the  disadvantages  outweigh  them. 
Hence,  the  one-room  schools  must  go, 
and  it’s  up  to  educators  to  see  that 
they  do  it  w  ith  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sults  for  all  concerned. 

Meantime,  what  of  the  one-room 
schools  that  still  exist  in  New  Jer- 
sev?  How  do  they  compare  with 
those  of  25  years  ago?  In  the  great 
majoritv  of  cases,  they’re  much  better. 
In  a  few,  you  can’t  imagine  how'  the 
old  schools  could  have  been  much 
worse. 

Most  of  them  still  have  outdoor 
toilets.  Last  fall,  Burlington  County, 
however,  became  the  first  rural  county 
to  report  that  the  last  outdoor  toilet 
had  been  abolished.  It  is,  incident¬ 
ally,  also  the  first  rural  county  to  do 
away  completely  with  the  one-room 
schools. 

Nearlv  all  these  small  schools  have 
drinking  water  indoors,  although  in 
one  of  them — soon  to  be  abandoned — 
children  are  allotted  only  one  clean 
paper  drinking  cup  a  week.  In  an¬ 
other  the  water  is  drawn  from  an  old 
open  well  just  outside  the  door — when 
the  well  is  pure. 

One-room  schools  still  use  the  big 
reflector-type  stoves  for  warmth.  The 
teachers  complain  that  they  can’t  keep 
their  rooms,  particularly  the  floors, 
warm  enough,  even  though  the  stoves 
were  scientifically  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  drafts.  Evidently,  modern  teacher 
training  does  not  include  a  course  in 
practical  janitoring. 

Most  of  these  schools  have  old-fash¬ 
ioned  stationary  desks  that  fit  the 
pupils  only  by  coincidence.  Most  do 
have  electric  lighting,  but  we  have 
actuallv  seen  one — soon  to  be  closed — 
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that  was  illuminated  only  by  a  leaky 
old  kerosene  lamp  swinging  danger¬ 
ously  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling. 

As  New  Jersey’s  rural  county  super¬ 
intendents  see  it,  the  chief  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  1941  one-teacher  school 
are  mainly  those  that  commended  its 
1916  counterpart: 

It  fills  a  real  need  for  a  community 
gathering  place  and  active  center  of 
interest.  It  fits  into  the  physical  en¬ 
vironment  as  a  much  larger  school 
cannot  possibly  do:  the  school  with 
the  open  well  has  a  beautiful  blossom¬ 
ing  apple  tree  whose  branches  almost 
reach  inside  the  windows,  and  harbor 
birds  that  the  children  learn  to  know 
and  love.  It  makes  every  child  feel 
himself  an  important  part  of  a  group, 
with  responsibilities  to  help  younger 
or  weaker  pupils  and  opportunities  to 
learn  from  older,  stronger  ones.  In 
the  one-room  school,  the  teacher  has 
a  chance  to  become  an  all-important 
guiding  force. 

The  one  big  contrast  between  the 
one-room  school  of  yesterday  and  to¬ 
day  is  in  the  teacher’s  financial  re¬ 
ward  for  her  (or  his)  efforts.  Last 
year,  the  average  salary  for  men  teach¬ 
ers  in  one-room  schools  was  $1097; 
for  women,  it  was  $1102.  (The  one- 
room  school,  it  seems,  is  one  place 
where  women  are  paid  more  than  men.) 
In  1916,  the  average  man’s  salary 
was  $553;  the  w'oman’s,  $481. 

Of  course,  in  this  25-year  period,  all 
salaries  have  risen;  the  one-room 
teacher  is  still  near  the  bottom  of  her 
profession’s  earning  power.  The  low' 
wage  scale,  more  than  any  other  single 
factor,  leads  educators  to  favor  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  one-teacher  school  in 
spite  of  its  many  undoubtedly  good 
qualities.  Low'  wages  cannot  attract 
and  hold  the  exceptional  teacher  with¬ 
out  whom  the  one-room  school  is  bound 
to  fail. 

School  executives,  many  of  them, 
say  that  the  combination  of  a  top- 
notch  teacher  and  a  one-room  school 
is  hard  to  beat.  But  superior  teach¬ 
ers  are  steering  clear  of  the  rural 
field,  or  are  leaving  it  as  soon  as 
they  get  a  little  experience  because  they 
are  offered  better  salaries  elsewhere. 
In  one  rural  county  last  year,  14  teach¬ 
ers  were  lured  away  to  better  jobs. 

As  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  a 
small  community  to  dig  up  enough 
money  to  pay  city  wages,  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  pool  the  resources  of  sev¬ 
eral  communities  in  a  large  consoli¬ 
dated  school  that  will  have  only  one 
set  of  bills  for  overhead,  and  therefore, 
a  larger  balance  for  teaching  staff. 
This  is  the  consensus  of  countv  super¬ 


intendents  on  the  subject,  and  the  phil¬ 
osophy  behind  the  State  Department’s 
policy  of  encouraging  the  replacement 
of  one-room  schoob. 

In  this  replacement.  New  Jersey 
school  officials  have  a  conspicuous  rec¬ 
ord.  A  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  re¬ 
port  reveals  that  in  1936  only  one  other 
state — Wyoming — had  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  one-room  schools  than  New 
Jersey,  which  had  11  per  cent.  Since 
1916  Burlington  County  has  dropped 
from  58  one-roomers  to  none;  Morris 
County  from  50  to  3;  Somerset  from 
48  to  2.  Hunterdon  and  Sussex  have 
cut  their  one-room  schools  in  half.  and. 
under  the  press  of  better  roads,  better 
transportation,  and  federal  aid  for 
building,  more  and  more  are  being 
abandoned.  A  better  system  of  state 
school  aid  would  speed  the  process, 
says  one  county  superintendent. 

\  oung  parents  from  urban  communi¬ 
ties  tend  to  support  consolidation  plans, 
another  finds;  tradition  and  pride  in 
the  schools  where  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  were  educated  are  strong  in  the 
older,  native  population. 

Educational  gain  has  meant  a  social 
loss  in  some  communities,  says  Dr. 
Harry  A.  W^ann,  Morris  County  Super¬ 
intendent.  “ITie  country  church  and 
the  district  school  were  the  institutions 
which  brought  the  people  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  together.  They  were  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  made  the  community. 
Where  both  have  disappeared,  rural 
communities  have  disintegrated.  In 
some  places,  the  consolidated  school 
has  created  a  new  community;  but  in 
others,  this  has  not  resulted.” 

In  the  wake  of  the  one-room  schools 
have  come  the  consolidated  schools, 
to  which  children  are  brought  in  safety- 
supervised  school  buses.  Consolidated 
schools  have  auditoriums,  gymnasiums 
or  a  combination  of  the  two;  cafe¬ 
terias  where  children  can  get  a  hot 
lunch  daily;  well  equipped  play¬ 
grounds;  mechanical  work  shops;  mu¬ 
sical  equipment;  comfortable  desks 
and  chairs;  good  lighting  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  all  the  other  appurten¬ 
ances  of  the  w'ell-designed  modern 
school.  Their  teachers  are  better  train¬ 
ed,  their  books  and  maps  and  other 
classroom  materials  more  up  to  date. 

If  these  schools,  as  impartial  ob- 
serv'ers  feel  found  to  admit,  have 
yanked  the  living  center  out  of  small 
rural  communities,  if  they  have  made 
primary  pupils  get  up  at  6  a.  m.  to 
catch  a  bus  at  7  and  then  wait  around 
until  6  to  go  home  again  (as  is  some¬ 
times  necessary),  they  have  still  made 
it  possible  for  a  rural  boy  or  girl 
to  grow  up  fully  acquainted  with  and 


at  peace  with  a  big  outside  world  that 
he  could  never  meet  in  his  sheltered 
one-room  “paradise.” 

The  farm  child  who  goes  to  a  city 
high  school — or.  more  likely,  a  big 
consolidated  one — from  his  consoli¬ 
dated  elementary  school,  will  not  start 
out  as  a  timid  alien,  frightened  into 
a  permanent  sense  of  inferiority  be¬ 
cause  he  is  unfamiliar  with  more  so¬ 
phisticated  ways  of  the  larger  com¬ 
munity. 

ith  the  passing  of  the  one-room 
school,  there  w  ill  come  another  pass¬ 
ing  —  the  passing  of  the  traditional 
“Country  Mouse.”  From  now  on,  all 
mice  will  be  as  near  to  “City  Mice” 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them — for 
better  or  for  worse. 


N.E.A.  Reports 
On  Salary  Survey 

Salary  Schedule  Provisions  for  Regu¬ 
lar  Classroom  Teachers  in  l79  School 
Systems  in  Cities  30,000  to  100,000 
is  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  Service  of  the 
N.E.A.  It  reports  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  salaries  and  number  and  size  of 
increments  for  tbe  various  salary 
classes  for  teachers  in  this  group  of 
cities.  A  continued  trend  is  show'n 
toward  the  single  salary  schedule  for 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers. 

The  March  1941  Research  Bulletin 
is  entitled  Salaries  of  City  School  Em¬ 
ployees,  1940-41.  It  reports  the  tenth 
biennial  survey  by  the  Research  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  salaries  of  city  school 
employees.  Sections  of  the  bulletin 
deal  with  trends  in  salaries  1930-31  to 
1940-41,  the  range  and  distribution  of 
salaries  in  1940-41,  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  positions  and  levels,  and  inter- 
citv  comparisons. 


New  Book  Deals 
With  School  Nursing 

The  Nurse  in  the  School,  A  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Education,  comes  as  a  long 
awaited  interpretation  of  this  phase  of 
school  health  education.  This  presen¬ 
tation  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  mean¬ 
ing,  administrative  considerations,  ob¬ 
jectives  and  functions  of  school  nurs¬ 
ing.  Nursing  in  the  secondary  and  in 
the  rural  school  are  presented  as  spe¬ 
cial  features.  Educators  and  health 
workers  may  depend  upon  this  refer¬ 
ence  for  immediate  assistance  in  ap¬ 
proaching  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
Order  from  the  National  Education 
Association.  Washington,  D.  C.  $.15. 

Liu  P.  Dilworth. 
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Whither,  Graduates? 

In  industry  it’s  the  defective  prod¬ 
ucts  which  bounce  back  and  cause 
trouble;  teachers,  as  a  rule,  hear  more 
about  their  graduates  who  have  made 
good. 

For  that  reason  New  Jersey  schools 
can  be  particularly  proud  of  their 
complete  records  on  what  happens  to 
their  high  school  graduates.  Data 
assembled  and  released  by  Charles 
W.  Hamilton,  Assistant  in  Secondary 
Education  in  the  State  Department, 
shows  only  11.4%  unaccounted  for. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  1940  gradu¬ 
ates  of  New  Jersey  high  schools  are 
continuing  their  education.  Twelve  per 
cent  of  them — slightly  fewer  than  in  the 
past — went  to  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Trades  and  industry  claimed  12.2% 
of  the  37,308  graduates;  office  posi¬ 
tions,  11.3%;  and  store  positions,  7%. 
The  ranks  of  the  unemployed  still  held 
15.6%  when  the  data  was  tabulated. 

Significant  trends  in  the  data:  The 
decrease  in  the  percentage  attending 
arts  colleges;  an  increase  in  those  tak¬ 
ing  store  positions — probably  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  salesmanship  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  curricula — and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  numbers  enter¬ 
ing  trades  and  industry.  This,  of 
course,  reflects  defense  activity  and 
general  trade  conditions. 


iVeii?  Jersey’s 
Musical  Event 
of  1941 

LEOPOLD 

STOKOWSKI 

And  His 

All-American 
Youth  Orchestra 

Sunday,  May  18 
3  P.  M, 

Rutgers  Stadium 
ISew  Brunswick 


Reserved  Seats  $1~$3 


Specially  reserved  blocks  of  50-cent 
tickets  are  being  held  for  school 
groups.  For  information  write  Rut¬ 
gers  Stadium  Concert,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick. 


for 

A  HOST  OF 

SCHOOL  NEEDS 


THEIR 

MERRY-GO-ROUND 

By  KUYKCNDAU  and  HARDING 

A  new  pre-primer  for  supple¬ 
mentary  use;  story  in  pic¬ 
tures,  minimum  of  text. 

NUMBER  PLAY 

By  CLARK  and  CUSHMAN 

A  pre-number  book  for  be- 
(iinners. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

By  PATTERSON,  UTTLE, 
and  BURCH 

Realistic  presentation  of  eco¬ 
nomics;  half-  or  full-year’s 
course.  • 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 

EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH 

Cdittd  by 

WALTER  scon  MONROE 

A  monumental  work,  offering 
for  the  first  time  a  critical  in¬ 
ventory  of  educational  re¬ 
search  in  one  convenient  vol- 


LiADERS  IN  READING 


For  Elementary  Schools 
THE  NEW 

WORK-PLAY  BOOKS 

GATES,  HUBER,  AYER,  REARDON 

Complete  course  of  basal  and 
supplementary  materials,  for 
grades  1-6. 


For  High  Schools 

READING  AND 
THINKING 

CENTER  and  PERSONS 

Three-book  series  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement 
of  reading  techniques  and 
comprehension.  Grades  7-12. 


The  NEW 

HEALTH  AND  GROWTH  SERIES 

By  CHARTERS,  SMILEY  and  STRANG 

A  new  program  in  health  education  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  grades  1-9. 

STEP  BY  STEP  IN  ENGLISH 

By  BAIR,  NEAL,  FOSTER,  STORM,  SANDERS 

Language  taught  as  a  social  skill;  program 
complete  this  spring,  grades  3-8. 

DEMOCRACY  SERIES 

Edited  by  CUTRIGHT  and  CHARTERS 

For  the  education  of  children  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way.  Complete  now  for  grades  1-8. 

LATIN  FOR  AMERICANS-Book  One 

By  ULLMAN  and  HENRY 

A  new  first-year  Latin  by  these  famous  au¬ 
thors  whose  books  lead  all  others  in  modern 
high-school  study. 

LIFE  SCIENCE 

By  BENEDICT,  KNOX  and  STONE 

A  new  biology  for  high  schools ;  emphasis  on 
knowledge  of  biology  for  practical  life-use. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

By  SEYMOUR  and  SMITH 

Stands  out  from  all  the  rest  for  its  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  phases  most  troublesome  to  pupils. 

SENIOR  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS 

By  LENNES 

Every  topic,  every  problem  of  immediate 
utility  value.  For  advanced  students. 

THE  MEANING  OF  DEMOCRACY 

By  RUSSELL  and  BRIGGS 

A  new,  stirring  and  challenging  study  of  our 
American  way  of  life  for  high-school  pupils. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


Dependent  Children  and 

The  School  By  Joseph  E.  Alloicay 

Executive  Director,  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians 


Teachers  can  aid  the  Board  of 
Children’s  Guardians  by  pass¬ 
ing  on  information  which  will 
help  the  normal  development 
of  the  State’s  wards. 


t 

( 


DL'RINC  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  public  opinion 
backed  legislation  to  make  free 
public  st'hools  available  for  the  children 
of  New  Jersey.  During  the  Icist  half 
of  that  century  a  similar  process  pro¬ 
vided  special  care  for  the  dependent 
children  of  the  state.  Even  in  colonial 


rpHE  vacations  of  over  27,000 
^  teachers  will  be  made  more  care¬ 
free  by  their  T.P.U.  certificates. 
They  know  they’re  protected 
against  the  financial  and  mental 
distress  that  often  follows  the  unex¬ 
pected  accidents  and  illnesses  of  the 
summer  season.  Even  those  lucky 
ones  whose  vacations  will  be  honey¬ 
moons  are  safeguarded  by  T.P.E.! 

Single  or  married,  T.P.U.  protec¬ 
tion  continues  in  full  force  where- 
ever  the  member  goes.  For  hospi¬ 
talization,  a  T.P.U.  Peerless  Cer¬ 
tificate  pays  30%  extra. 

YOUR  first  step  toward  a  care¬ 
free  vacation  is  to  mail  the  coupon 
below. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.  P.  U.  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  want  a  care-free  summer.  Please 
tell  me  more  about  T.P.U.  and  Its 
50%  extra  hospitalization  benefits 
under  the  Peerlees  Certificate. 

(102) 


Name . 

Address. 


and  post-colonial  days,  provisions  for 
care  of  dependent  children  gave  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  These  two  fields  of  state 
concern  are  closely  related  in  their 
everyday  activity. 

For  forty -two  years  New  Jersey  has 
made  care  for  the  dependent  boy  and 
girl  a  special  function  of  state  govern- 
:  ment.  It  has  performed  that  function 
through  the  State  Board  of  Children’s 
I  Guardians.  During  the  first  year  of 
operation  attention  was  given  to  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  those  children  who  had 
been  placed  in  almshouses,  and  care 
was  afforded  403  boys  and  girls  at  a 
cost  to  the  state  of  approximately 
S2500.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
I  about  36,000  children  under  care,  at 
i  an  annual  cost  to  the  counties,  the 
I  state  and  the  federal  government  of 
I  almost  $6,500,000.  This  is  a  program 
I  which  extends  into  every  community 
and  which  must  seek  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  interest  of  every  community  if 
I  it  is  to  give  real  service  to  the  state. 


When  it  was  first  created,  the  State 
Hoard  was  made  a  separate  unit  of 
state  government,  but  in  1918  it  be¬ 
came  an  agency  of  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agen¬ 
cies.  This  administrative  relationship 
exists  today,  but  the  State  Board  has 
its  separate  staff  of  paid  employees  and 
has  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  separate 
Board  of  Managers  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentative  citizens  who  serv'e  without 
compensation.  The  executive  office  is 
located  in  Trenton,  and  the  field  work 
is  carried  on  through  district  offices  in 
Bridgeton,  Camden,  Cape  May  Court 
House.  Elizabeth,  Hackensack.  Jersey 
City,  Morristown,  Newark.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Paterson.  Red  Bank  and  Trenton. 

T"o  TYPES  OF  care  are  given  children 
through  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The 
first  covers  those  children  who  are 
dependent  because  they  have  no  homes 
or  because  their  homes  are  unfit;  this 
is  administered  through  the  Dependent 
Children’s  Department.  In  these  cases 


TRESSLER 

AND  OTHERS 


The  1940-1941 

TRESSLER  ENGLISH  IN  ACTION  PROGRAM 
Bard  well  •  Falk  •  Tressler  •  Shelmadine 

English  in  Action 

6-Book  and  J-Book  Editions 
Qrades  3  to  8 

Junior  English  in  Action, 
Third  Edition 

Book  One,  Book  Two,  Book  Three 
Qrades  7  to  9 

English  in  Action,  Third 
Edition 

4'Book  and  2-Book  Editions 
Qrades  9  to  12 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 


ENGUSHin 

ACTION  SERIES 


i 
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the  children  are  committed  by  the 
county  courts,  and  the  State  Board 
assumes  full  legal  guardianship.  Care 
is  given  through  placement  in  foster 
homes  on  a  free  basis  or  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1.5.50  per  month,  w  ith  cloth¬ 
ing  and  health  care  provided  as  re¬ 
quired. 

The  second  type  of  care,  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  Home  Life  Depart¬ 
ment.  covers  those  children  who  are 
de|)endent  because  the  father  is  either 
dead,  or  living  but  unable  to  provide 
support  for  various  reasons  specifically 
<lefined  by  statute.  These  children  re¬ 
main  in  their  homes  w  ith  the  mothers, 
or  other  women  acting  in  the  place  of 
the  mothers,  and  are  assistetl  by  the 
Board  through  cash  assistance  and 
supervision  w  hich  w  ill  assure  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  from  this  assistance. 

Despite  the  differences  in  these  types 
of  care  which  must  necessarily  be 
present,  the  single  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  assure  for  each  child  an 
opportunity  for  normal  development. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  mind  and  hand  in  preparation 
for  later  life. 

The  State  Board’s  supervision  of 
these  children  calls  for  regular  con¬ 
tact  with  the  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  school  system.  Thus 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Board  for 
individual  children  can  be  made 
known,  and  individual  problems  or 
aptitudes  may  be  considered  for  future 
planning.  In  this  phase  of  activity  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  teacher  are 
of  inestimable  value. 

Doubtless  every  teacher  has  at  one 
time  wished  to  make  known  to  some 
responsible  person  the  information 
which  is  gained  in  the  class-room  and 
which  might  be  used  to  help  some  boy 
or  girl.  The  State  Board  is  eager  to 


receive  this  information  concerning 
the  children  under  its  care  and  desires 
the  cooperative  effort  which  will  make 
it  available.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  school  provides  an  excellent 
means  of  overcoming  a  variety  of 
social  and  health  problems. 

To  a  similar  extent  the  teachers  may 
assist  the  State  Board  in  attaining  its 
objective  by  helping  these  dependent 
boys  and  girls  find  a  natural  relation¬ 
ship  in  the  classroom  and  playground. 
Unfortunately  the  phrase  “state  ward” 
is  sometimes  applied  with  a  stigma 
wholly  unjustified  by  circumstances 
over  which  these  unfortunate  children 
have  no  control.  It  arises  from  a  lack 


TRAVEL  3  NATIONS 

ON  AN  AU-PAIDTOUK  oocnn 

TO  CAUFORNIA  -  -  ♦loDlili 

Grand  Tour  of  the  Weat  through  Old  Mexico, 
Carlabad  Caeema,  Hollywood,  San  Francisco, 
l*aci6c  Northwest.  Return  ▼ia  Lake  Looiae. 
Banff,  Twin  Cities.  Depart  Jane  1.  8,  16,  28, 
July  6,  S).  August  S,  17. 

Hapi^ness  Tours  to  the  following  points  are 
also  offered  tor  the  1941  yacation  season: 

AUSKA-lTday, . $244.00 

COtORADO-:  day, .  74  JO 

YOlOmTONE-ioday,  ....  15S.00 
UNAMAN  MCKID  -  IS  day,  .  209.00 

A,k  alM  aboa,  apMrIal  toar  to  Moidco 
AU  rain  quoltd  from  Ckieofo.  Travol  Crodit 
Plan  if  dttirtd.  For  eomploU  information  too 
your  traoot  ayont  or  oorxit. 

auiTc  leia 


HAPPINESS  TOURS 
//uiood/  S<yn/u. 


of  understanding  which  the  teacher, 
through  his  or  her  position  in  the 
community,  can  readily  overcome. 
This  is  a  most  logical  way  for  the 
school  and  the  State  Board  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Guardians  to  join  forces  in  de¬ 
veloping  future  citizens  of  the  state. 

W£/fB/lOOK 

POCONO  PINES,  PA. 

“Atop  the  PoconoB.”  Private 
Lake.  White  Sand  Beach.  Ten¬ 
nis.  Rldine.  Blcyclinc.  Movies. 
Day  and  Evening  full  of  social 
activities.  Excellent  leadership. 
Rec.  Hall.  Congental  compan¬ 
ionship.  Located  on  beautiful 
aOOO  acre  resort.  Restricted. 
Rates  $33.  Booklet. 

Write  N.  Y.  Office.  11  W.  42nd  SI.,  LOn.  5-1550 


and  Old 
Enjoy  Delicious 
^  CHEWING  GUM 

There’s  a  Reason,  a  Time 


and  a  Place  for  This  Wholesome  American  Custom 


Everyone  derives  pleasure  from 
chewing  Gum,  because  it  fulfills 
a  fundamental  desire  that  is  nat¬ 
ural  to  all  of  us. 

The  wholesome  chewing  is 
good  for  you,  too.  It  benefits  your 
teeth  by  helping  keep  them  clean 
and  attractive.  That  is  why  many 
dentists  recommend  chewing 
Gum  as  an  after-meal  treat.  Busy 
people  also  find  that  it  helps  re¬ 
lieve  nervous  tension  and  aids 
concentration. 

For  these  reasons,  many  suc¬ 
cessful,  popular  people  enjoy 
Qiewing  Gum  daily.  But  because 
they  are  popular  and  considerate 
of  others,  they  always  let  their 
good  taste  govern  the  time  and 


the  place  for  their  enjoyment  of 
Chewing  Gum. 

They  know  that  it  is  ideal 
around  the  home,  for  instance — 
while  you’re  studying,  reading, 
working  or  just  taking  it  easy. 
It's  a  pleasant  companion  while 
driving  or  working  outdoors 
around  your  garden.  Yes,  there 
are  literally  dozens  of  times  and 
places  every  day  when  Chewing 
Gum  adds  to  your  fun. 

Enjoy  delicious  Chewing  Gum 
yourself.  You’ll  agree  that  it’s  a 
wholesome  pleasure,  and  that  there 
is  “a  Reason,  a  Time  and  a  Place” 
for  enjoying  it  daily.  Buy  a 
few  packages  today  for  yourself 
and  your  friends. 


^dtiotuil  AiMcuitioTt  of  Chewing  Gum  Manu/dcturer,,  Roseban\,  Staten  Island,  N.T. 


As  An  Aid  To  Good  Teeth 

Chewing  Gum  helps  keep  your  teeth  clean 
and  provides  needed  chewing. ezercise. 


fisippjijiu  (Dicvu^ 

JhsL  (psidotgoglc,  fisJulA.  fisiudopsL  fiojifnsL 


By  Effa  E.  Preston,  New  Brunswick 

March  9.  Notice  on  bulletin  board 
saying  tomorrow  fifteen  visitors  will 
observe  each  teacher  in  building  for 
twenty  minutes.  Nobody’s  ever  observed 
me  yet  except  spasmodically,  when  on 
business.  Been  expecting  supervisors 
in  to  teach  for  me,  just  to  show  what 
they  want,  but  it  seems  a  supervisor’s 
duty  is  to  sit  in  her  ofiSce  and  do  re¬ 
search  work.  Why  didn’t  I  take  up  supervising?  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do  fonthe  visitors.  There’s  nothing 
I’m  especially  good  in  and  there’s  nothing  the  children 
are  at  all  good  in.  Well,  I’m  last.  Maybe  when  the 
visitors  get  to  my  room,  they’ll  find  us  just  dumb  enough 
to  be  restful,  no  matter  what  we  do. 

March  10.  Had  decided  to  have  a  nervous  breakdown 
when  the  door  opened  this  afternoon,  but  it  didn’t  open. 
Visitors  were  half  an  hour  late  getting  started  and  never 
got  as  far  as  us.  As  Aunt  Hattie  says,  “Why  worry  about 
something  that  annoys  you  if  it  hasn’t?  Most  things 
never  happen  at  all.” 

March  11.  New  questionnaire  handed  out  today; 
another  eager  soul  is  making  a  survey.  This  chap  merely 
wants  each  teacher  to  set  down  five  conclusions  she’s 


Summer  Session  ""  _ - 

Glassboro  Teachers  College 

June  30th  —  August  8th,  1941 

'  Enjoy  summer  study  on  our  beauti¬ 

ful  shady  Campus  within  forty  miles 
of  Atlantic  City  and  twenty  miles  from 
historic  Philadelphia.  Live  in  com¬ 
fortable  dormitories  and  eat  excellent 
I  food.  Attend  classes  in  the  morning. 

Courses  offered  in  Clinical  Reading, 
Social  Hygiene,  Conservation  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Resources,  Education  and  Fam¬ 
ily  Life,  Amateur  Dramatics,  Modern 
Drama  and  Literature,  Journalism 
and  Grammar,  Industrial  and  Fine 
Arts  for  Teachers,  Modern  European 
:  History,  Geography  of  New  Jersey 

and  of  South  America,  Music  Appre¬ 
ciation  and  Conducting,  Teaching  of 
Arithmetic  and  Social  Studies,  Edu¬ 
cational  Sociology  and  Comparative 
Education. 

Cost — $6.00  per  semester  hour  of  credit 
$8.00  per  week,  board  and  room 

Write  for  Catalogue  to  Edgar  F.  Bunce,  President 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

GLASSBORO  NEW  JERSEY 


arrived  at  during  the  present  year.  That’s  a  very  flatter¬ 
ing  implication,  judging  by  the  teachers  I’ve  met.  Here 
are  mine,  but  they  won’t  do  the  survey  any  good. 

1 —  Always  act  positive,  whether  you  are  or 
not;  she  who  hesitates  is  bossed. 

2 —  It’s  a  mistake  to  use  five-syllable  words  in 
discussing  small  matters;  someday  you’ll  run  up 
against  something  big  and  be  fresh  out  of 
language. 

3 —  Every  training  school  should  have  a  re¬ 
quired  course  in  Applied  Laughter;  it’ll  be 
needed  later. 

4 —  Administrators  should  apply  to  their  teach¬ 
ers  some  of  the  psychology  with  which  they  in¬ 
sist  children  be  treated.  \^at  are  we  but  larger 
and  funnier  children? 

5 —  Don’t  get  your  work  done  too  soon.  As 
Aunt  Hattie  says,  “One  should  never  do  yester¬ 
day  what  can  be  done  tomorrow.”  Finish  your 
reports  early  and  you  get  word  they’re  to  be 
done  differently  or  not  at  all  this  term.  That 
leaves  a  permanent  scar  on  your  disposition. 

Sometimes  I  think  all  education  needs  to  make  it  work 
is  a  little  common  sense  but  I’m  probably  wrong. 

March  18.  Somebody  had  the  bright  idea  that  we 
should  visit  the  home  of  every  pupil  in  our  classes.  I 
objected,  remembering  what  Aunt  Hattie  said  when  the 
teacher  dropped  in  on  her  one  afternoon  when  she  was 
preparing  to  entertain  the  bridge  club.  “Dripping  cul¬ 
ture  all  over  the  place — and  I’d  never  bothered  her!” 
Today  I  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  plan  enter¬ 
taining  the  parents  next  week.  Every  time  I  express  an 
honest  opinion  around  here  it  bites  me  on  the  ankle. 
I’m  beginning  to  understand  why  the  others  just  suffer 
in  silence. 

March  28.  It’s  all  over.  Every  class  had  a  mothers’ 
tea  and  we’re  surfeited  with  cake  and  catastrophe.  The 
mothers  came  in  battalions ;  they  left  regarding  us  as  well- 
meaning  but  not  very  bright.  Rosco,  the  kindergarten 
rabbit,  ate  all  the  lettuce  out  of  the  sandwiches,  the 
green  out  of  the  centerpiece,  and  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  cake  basket  with  whipped  cream  on  his  whiskers 
when  the  guests  arrived.  After  that  the  party  wasn’t  a 
bit  formal. 

Personally  I  expected  the  worst  to  happen  and  I  wasn’t 
disappointed.  My  pupils  did  all  the  planning — see 
course  of  study,  page  29 — all  my  mothers  came,  and 
the  children  were  on  their  best  behavior,  having  been 
threatened  for  a  week.  The  alligator  had  been  suspended 
for  biting  two  boys  and  the  guinea  pig  was  in  the  furnace 
room  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  stork.  It  looked  like 
a  fifty-fifty  chance  for  a  party  worthy  of  Emily  Post, 
herself. 

But  the  committee  went  to  a  movie  after  school  and 
forgot  to  order  the  ice  cream,  and  burned  the  cookies 
to  a  crisp  when  it  made  them.  However,  we  had  scads 
of  coffee,  got  the  ice  cream  eventually,  and  some  of  the 
parents  sent  their  offspring  home  for  cakes  that  had  been 
intended  for  the  family  supper,  so  we  had  a  jolly  time 
and  got  very  well  acquaint^.  I  felt  embarrass^  at  first 
and  then  I  remembered  Aunt  Hattie’s  motto:  “Trouble 
picks  out  other  folks  besides  you  to  happen  to,  and 
things  don’t  often  get  worse  than  ever.” 
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Want  Education  Activities 

Through  Regular  Channels 

- ♦ 


Stokowski  Youth  Group  I 
Gives  Outdoor  Concert 
At  Rutgers'  Stadium 

Inaugurating  outdoor  concerts 
in  Rutgers’  beautiful  sub-surface 
concrete  stadium,  Leopold  Sto¬ 
kowski  and  his  All-American 
Youth  Orchestra  will  appear  in 
a  Sunday  afternoon  concert  on 
May  18  at  3  P.  M. 

More  than  10,000  persons  will 
be  accommodated  in  the  con¬ 
crete  bowl  for  the  concert,  with 
tickets  ranging  from  special  50- 
cent  accommodations  expressly 
for  school  children  to  front  sec¬ 
tion  patrons’  tickets  at  $3.00. 

One  New  Jersey  youth  was  last 
year  included  on  the  orchestra 
roster  and  is  expected  to  play 
once  again  with  Stokowski.  He 
is  James  Chambers  of  Trenton, 
an  accomplished  virtuoso  on  the  j 
French  horn. 

In  the  event  of  rain,  ticket  re¬ 
bates  will  be  made,  with  the 
reserved  seat  holders  in  the  two 
highest  brackets  using  their  res¬ 
ervations  for  an  appearance  in¬ 
doors  which  will  be  held  in  Rut¬ 
gers  Gymnasium  that  afternoon, 
instead  of  in  the  Stadium. 

Harvey  Harman  of  Rutgers  is 
chairman  of  a  concert  commit¬ 
tee  now  engaged  in  contacting 
schools  throughout  the  state. 
Ticket  arrangements  at  New 
Brunswick  are  in  charge  of  H. 
J.  Rockafeller,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  Several  schools  have 
already  indicated  plans  for  bus 
trips  by  musical  classes,  orches¬ 
tras,  glee  clubs  and  other  groups. 
Special  ticket  reservations  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  such  parties. 

Audubon  Society  Man 
At  Visual  Ed  Meeting 

The  Central  Jersey  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Plainfield  High  .School  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  13.  Byron  .Stuart  of 
Westfield  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge.  The  meeting 
will  include  exhibits  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  classroom  work. 

Following  a  dinner,  an  un¬ 
usually  interesting  program  of 
visualized  talks  will  be  head¬ 
lined  by  Allen  Cruickshank,  who 
is  associated  with  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  He  will  speak 
on  nature  study,  conservation, 
and  nature  photography  as  a 
hobby.  Lillis  Hull,  supervisor 
of  Physical  Education  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Westfield, 
will  demonstrate  the  use  of  visual 
aids  in  orthopedic  work.  Miss 
Hull  is  a  pioneer  in  this  type 
of  work. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  class¬ 
room  exhibits  concretely  helpful 
to  all  teachers  attending,  Harry 
C.  Fries,  of  South  Plainfield,  has 
canvassed  schools  for  unusual 
use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching. 


He  Bosaed  A  Rockefeller 

A  New  Jersey  schoolman — 
temporarily  with  the  army — 
has  commanded  a  Rockefeller, 
Sidney  Kingsley,  and  practic¬ 
ally  every  other  selectee  who 
has  gone  through  Fort  Dix. 
He  is  Dr.  and/or  Major  Elmer 
S.  Holbeck,  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  in  Passaic.  Instead 
of  doing  whatever  it  is  that 
assistant  superintendents  do, 
he  is  in  command  of  the  2nd 
Battalion,  1229  Reception 
Center,  at  Fort  Dix.  It  is 
a  mighty  fluid  group  he  com¬ 
mands.  Every  evening  he 
gets  a  fresh  group  of  selectees; 
and  every  day  he  tries  to  get 
them  into  a  more  permanent 
part  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 


Salem  County  Evolves 
Own  Arithmetic  Guide 

Salem  County  is  meeting  its 
own  course  of  study  problems — 
in  arithmetic  at  least.  The  Salem 
County  Arithmetic  Guide,  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  but  substantially  and 
attractively  bound,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  county-wide  commit¬ 
tee  under  the  leadership  of 
County  Superintendent  .Albert  C. 
.Shuck. 

The  Guide  appears  to  be  both 
comprehensive  and  concise.  It 
establishes  a  basic  philosophy  of 
teaching  arithmetic  through 
“Meaning”  rather  than  Drill  or 
Incidental  Learnings,  and  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance  and  validity 
of  both  social  and  “purely” 
mathematical  objectives  in  ele¬ 
mentary  arithmetic. 

Noteworthy  are  the  concrete 
suggestions  for  activities,  for  the 
presentation  of  basic  processes, 
and  the  graded  vocabulary  lists. 
Noteworthy  also  is  the  omission 
of  such  terms  as  methods,  devices 
and  reviews.  Says  the  commit¬ 
tee,  “If  arithmetic  is  to  be  taught 
according  to  the  ‘meaning’  the¬ 
ory,  such  terms  have  little  mean¬ 
ing.” 


•  “Teach  Them  Propaganda”  is 
the  title  of  a  recent  article  by 
Frank  Singer,  Bayonne  Senior 
High  School  Annex  instructor  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Education.  The  article  describes 
the  manner  in  which  high  school 
students  were  acquainted  with 
the  purposes  and  devices  of  sub¬ 
versive  propaganda.  Grace  Law¬ 
rence  of  Linden  is  the  author  of 
Clubs? — They’re  Not  So  Easy 
in  the  same  issue. 

•  An  article  entitled  “A  Cre¬ 
ative  Examination  in  Typewrit¬ 
ing,”  by  Lillian  F.  Marino  of 
David  E.  Rue  Junior  High  School, 
Hoboken,  appeared  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Typewriting  News. 


Classroom  Teachers  Plan 
Spring  Luncheon  May24 

The  annual  spring  luncheon 
of  the  Classroom  Teachers  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  May  24,  at 
Buttonwood  Manor,  Matawan. 
The  usual  sparkling  entertain¬ 
ment,  good  music,  and  interest¬ 
ing  speakers  are  scheduled. 

The  luncheon  this  year  is  in 
charge  of  Sally  Smith,  Wake- 
man  School,  Jersey  City.  Res¬ 
ervations  at  $1.25  are  l^ing  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  county  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 
President  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers  this  year  is  Juliet  M. 
Roche  of  Jersey  City. 

New.^rk — The  Grade  Teach¬ 
ers’  Organization  will  hold  its 
annual  tea  on  May  20  at  the 
Kresge  Department  Store. 

New.ark — The  New  Jersey 
State  School  Nurses’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  business  meeting 
at  the  Downtown  Club  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  24.  Election  of  of¬ 
ficers  will  be  followed  by  a  lunch¬ 
eon  and  the  showing  of  a  techni¬ 
color  film,  “Pacific  Flight.” 

Newark — Mrs.  Olive  D.  Kohl 
has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Newark  Teacher  Clerks’  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  coming  year. 
Other  officers  are  Mrs.  Augusta 
Carter,  Ethel  Pompadur,  Mrs. 
.Ann  Block,  and  .Anne  Dempsey. 
Miss  Dempsey  is  chairman  for  the 
.Association’s  annual  dinner  to 
be  held  May  15  at  the  Downtown 
Club. 


NEW  SCHOOL  OPENS 

Phillipsburc  a  new  14-room 
Freeman  School  has  just  been 
opened  to  replace  a  school  closerl 
in  1939.  It  is  a  two-story  brick 
building.  Helen  Mitchell,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee 
from  Warren  County,  is  principal. 


•  Mrs,  Betty  Peckham,  School 
Librarian  at  the  Junior  High, 
Bloomfield,  has  just  received  word 
that  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  have 
accepted  for  fall  publication  her 
vocational  picture  hook  for  older 
girls.  The  Airline  Hostess. 

•  Robert  H.  Carleton  of  Summit 
began  a  series  of  articles  on 
“Physical  Science  for  General 
Education”  in  the  March  Science 
Counselor.  He  develops  the 
science  courses  for  non-college 
pupils  at  Summit,  which,  he  says, 
“deal  primarily  with  problems 
of  human  living  which  require 
us  to  make  adjustments  to  the 
forces  and  materials  of  our  en¬ 
vironment.” 


New  Jersey  vocational  teach¬ 
ers  want  both  defense  training 
and  other  federal  educational 
activities  to  channel  through  the 
United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  through  state  and  local 
board.s  of  education.  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  Vo¬ 
cational  and  Arts  Association, 
at  its  annual  convention  in  As- 
bury  Park  March  28-29,  made 
this  clear. 

The  group  commended  the 
financial  support  given  the  de¬ 
fense  program  and  asked  that 
it  be  continued.  It  called  the 
administration  on  these  programs 
through  the  existing  channels 
“sound  procedure  because  of  its 
conformity  with  the  principle  of 
state  and  local  autonomy  in  edu¬ 
cation.” 

The  .Association  also  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  WPA, 
NY'.A,  and  CCC  as  agencies  in 
the  adjustment  of  youth  and 
adults  to  a  changing  economic 
and  social  world.  It  asked,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  program  of  these 
agencies  that  relates  to  the  train¬ 
ing  and  education  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  assisted  be  administered 
through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  state  and  local  boards. 

It  registered  opposition  “to  any 
federally  aided  programs  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  that  are  op¬ 
erated  independently  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
because  the  undemocratic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  federal  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  involved  in  such  pro¬ 
grams.” 

.After  an  excellent  convention. 
Eunice  Harrison  of  Woodbridge 
was  elected  President. 

Essex  Teachers  Give 
Testimonial  Dinner 
To  Legislative  Group 

.A  “testimonial  dinner”  to  Els- 
sex  County's  Legislators  was 
given  by  the  Essex  County  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  on  April  3. 
More  than  140  members  of  boards 
of  education,  superintendents  and 
supervising  principals,  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  local  teacher  organiza¬ 
tions  attended  this  “all-invita- 
tion”  affair. 

Judge  Joseph  G.  Wolber  spoke 
on  “Education  in  a  Democracy.” 
Among  the  guests  were  Lelia  0. 
Brown,  John  H.  Bosshart,  Samuel 
Roessler,  and  Lawrence  S. 
Chase.  William  M.  Devonald, 
Chairman  of  the  Essex  County 
Association,  presided. 

Distributed  at  the  dinner  were 
copies  of  “Some  Facts  About 
Education  in  Essex  County,” 
published  by  the  county  and  local 
associations.  It  stressed  the  leg¬ 
islative  record  of  the  Elssex  dele¬ 
gation  on  educational  measures 
.  and  called  attention  to  more  press¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  present  year. 
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Optometrists  Invite 
Teachers  to  Attend 
Child  Reading  Panel 

The  American  Optoinetric  As¬ 
sociation  extends  an  invitation  to 
New  Jersey  teachers  to  join  in 
a  panel  discussion  of  the  child 
and  his  reading.  What  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  optometric  help 
is  given  in  close  coordination  with 
educational  diagnosis  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  recent  work  of 
the  Child  Clinic  at  Trenton.  The 
outstanding  results  have  prompt¬ 
ed  the  planning  of  this  joint 
conference. 

The  conference  is  the  opening 
session  of  the  .American  Opto¬ 
metric  -Association  at  1:30  P.  M. 
on  Sunday,  June  29.  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Ambassador,  Atlantic  City. 
-Among  the  speakers  and  panel 
members  will  be  Dr.  Emmett  T. 
Betts  of  Penn  State.  .Assistant 
Commissioner  Thomas  J.  Durrell. 
Dr.  Ernest  C.  Witham  of  Rut¬ 
gers.  Dr.  Harry  C.  Hill  of  Tren¬ 
ton.  Olive  G.  Williams  of  .Madi¬ 
son.  Dr.  Mildred  G.  Moss  of 
Trenton.  .Althea  H.  Nichols  of 
Montclair.  Dr.  .Anna  B.  Starr  of 
Rutgers,  and  Gladys  E.  Poole  of 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College. 
Following  the  panel  program,  the 
audience  is  invited  to  join  in  the 
diseussion." 

Tickets  giving  preference  in 
admission  may  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  cost  from  Dr.  Earl  H.  Ridge¬ 
way,  General  Secretary  to  the 
Congress,  at  140  W\  State  Street. 
Trenton. 
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Cape  May  City— Edward  E. 
Picard,  formerly  at  Pennington 
High  School,  is  the  new  super¬ 
intendent.  He  succeeds  Daniel 
J.  Ricker,  recently  appointed 
county  superintendent. 

(iA.MDEX — -A  district  court  jury 
took  only  17  minutes  to  rule  out 
the  suit  of  a  pupil  against  a 
teacher  who  was  charged  with 
kicking  her. 

Trenton  —  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  before  him  an 
appeal  by  a  Camden  teacher 
against  a  transfer  from  a  high 
school  to  a  junior  high  school. 
The  teacher  contends  that  it  was 
a  demotion  in  violation  of  tenure. 

Seton  Hall  Conference 
Seeks  Effect  in  School 
Of  the  New  Philosophy 

"The  Challenge  of  the  New 
Philosophy  to  Our  Educational 
Practices”  is  the  general  theme 
of  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  Urban 
Division  of  Seton  Hall  College 
at  South  Orange  on  May  17. 

Dr.  Wilford  M.  Aiken  of  the 
F’rogressive  Education  .Associa¬ 
tion.  and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morris- 
son  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  will  be  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  a  general  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing.  Preceding  it  will  be  a  scries 
of  horizontally  integrated  panels. 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

By  Trabue  and  Goodrich.  These  1041  English 
hooks  insure  definite  outcomes  in  ( 1  I  standard 
English  skills.  (2)  functional  English  for  everyday 
use.  and  (-3)  social  growth.  The  work  of  each 
year  is  presented  in  eight  large  units  in  which 
*  every  activity  is  real,  and  every  new  lesson  a  logical 
/  step  toward  a  clear  goal.  Grades  .3-6. 

Widely  used — 

NEW  TREND  ARITHMETIC 

By  Cillet,  Durell,  and  Sueltz.  \  new  grade  place¬ 
ment.  Thorough  concept  development.  Real  num¬ 
ber  experiences.  .Ample  practice  and  problem  ma¬ 
terial,  Effective  tests  and  drills.  Grades  3-8.  Also 
—  large  workbooks  which  continue  help  in  mean¬ 
ings  while  providing  extra  practice  for  grades  2-8. 
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WooDSTOWN — Jesse  Begel  of 
W'oodstown  was  elected  president 
of  the  Salem  County  Education 
Association  at  a  recent  meeting 
here.  Other  new  oflBcers  are 
Alex  W.  Boone,  Pennsgrove.  vice 
president;  Emily  Stadlerfi.  Elmer, 
secretary,  and  J.  Emmett  Collins, 
Salem,  treasurer. 

Somerville — Dr.  Chester  M. 
Sanford  of  the  University  of  Ill¬ 
inois  headed  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  week  in  Somerville,  Bound 
Brook,  and  North  PlainBeld.  In 
addition  to  high  school  assembly 
meetings,  he  spoke  at  the  County 
Teachers’  .Association  and  the 
County  Boards  of  Education 
meetings. 

Southern  ACE  Groups 
Plan  Spring  Luncheon 

Southern  .Area  members  of  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  will  hold  a  Spring  Lunch¬ 
eon  at  Newlin’s  in  Moorestown 
on  May  17.  Helen  Lyell  of 
Camden  will  furnish  the  music. 
A  Northern  .Area  meeting  and 
luncheon  has  been  tentatively 
set  for  October  11. 

Copies  of  a  new  constitution 
were  presented  to  members  of 
the  State  Executive  Boar<l  by 
President  Lucy  Lord  on  March 
22,  and  materials  were  gathered 
for  a  publicity  scrap-book  to  be 
sent  to  the  national  convention 
at  Oakland,  Cal..  July  8-12. 

Newark  -.ACE  is  holding  its 
annual  garden  party  and  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  at  the  Prospect 
Hill  Country  Day  School  on  May 
20.  Dr.  .Albert  A.  Hamblen, 
Headmaster,  will  welcome  the 
guest.s.  There  will  be  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  school’s  work. 

Glassboro — The  55  member 
student  ACE  group  had  Gene¬ 
vieve  .Secord  of  South  Orange- 
Maplewood  as  speaker  at  the 
spring  meeting  April  15.  The 
dinner  topic  was  “Art  and  the 
Individual.”  Other  speakers  were 
Cora  Pennington  of  Trenton, 
Edith  Holloway  of  Mercer 
County,  and  Lucy  Lord  of  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

Trenton  —  Costumes  bring 
them  out.  Sally  Dickason  of 
Bonwit  Tellers  addressed  155 
ACE  members  on  “.Are  You  Mak¬ 
ing  the  Most  of  Yourself.”  She 
illustrated  with  a  spring  style 
show. 


Viola  Theman  Speaks 
To  School  Secretaries 

The  fourth  spring  luncheon  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
School  Secretaries  was  scheduled 
for  April  26  in  Newark.  Viola 
Theman,  consultant  in  elementary 
education  in  East  Orange,  was 
the  speaker  on  the  relation  of 
the  secretary  to  new  educational 
trends.  Guests  were  Lelia  0. 
Brown,  Association  President,  and 
Mrs.  Olive  C.  Sanford,  Essex  As¬ 
semblywoman. 


State  Board  Opposes 
Free  Bus  Bill;  Hits 
High  School  Drill 

The  Stale  Board  of  Education 
opposed  the  "free  bus”  bill  at 
its  April  meeting.  .As  chairman 
of  the  Law  Committee.  Oscar 
W.  Jeffery  of  Englewood  re¬ 
ported  on  legislation. 

He  urged  that  “public  money 
not  be  appropriated  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  institutions  t»r  organizations 
with  whose  condiirt  or  admin¬ 
istration  the  representatives  of 
the  public  have  no  voice.”  May 
Carly  of  the  State  Board  was 
recorded  atiain-t  the  Board’s 
action. 

The  Board  also  disapproved 
the  hill  which  would  permit 
hoards  of  education  to  establish 
military  Irainiiii!  in  high  schools 
without  a  referendum.  It  ap¬ 
proved  Iroth  bills  now  before  the 
legislature  to  protect  the  tenure 
and  pension  rights  of  public  em¬ 
ployees  during  military  service. 

Another  echo  of  the  current 
emergency  came  with  approval 
of  the  Use  of  teachers  college 
seniors  to  replace  teachers  in 
military  service  though  only  in  the 
specific  subjects  where  a  genuine 
shortage  exists.  Mentioned  were 
manual  arts  and  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Seniors  thus  used  will  be 
given  special  examinations  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  graduate  with  their 
classes. 

The  Board  approved  a  Slate 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  training  program. 
It  consists  of  Gustave  .A.  Hun- 
ziker  of  Paterson,  chairman; 
George  M’.  Cameron  of  Camden; 
.Albert  J.  Kiesler.  Elizabeth;  Rus¬ 
sell  Eldridge,  Trenton;  Commis¬ 
sioner  Charles  H.  Elliott;  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  Trenton;  Arthur  C. 
Wrigley,  Trenton,  and  Carl  Hold- 
erman.  Newark.  Both  the  ,A.  F. 
of  L.  and  the  C.  1.  0.  are  rep¬ 
resented. 

Requirements  for  certification 
of  school  nurses  were  revised. 
Under  them  new  nurses  will 
he  required  to  have  six  points  in 
three  specified  areas  of  school 
nursing  and  child  care.  Perma¬ 
nent  certification  will  involve  12 
additional  credits.  In  the  home 
economics  field,  the  “acceptable 
equivalent”  was  ruled  out  of  the 
experience  qualification  for  a 
certificate. 

In  a  decision  on  the  case  of 
Robert  E.  Reilly.  Camden  jan¬ 
itor,  the  Board  held  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  .‘'late  Board  had  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  a  request  for  retire¬ 
ment  under  the  Veterans  Pen¬ 
sion  Act.  since  that  act  is  not 
part  «>f  the  “School  Law.” 

Our  Error 

Mrs.  Eftie  K.  Britton  of  Mt. 
Hebron  School,  Montclair  (not 
Doris  Mooney  and  Shirley  Meek), 
wrote  the  elementary  school  mu¬ 
sic  pageant  being  presented  by 
New  Jersey  at  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators'  Conference.  Miss  Mooney 
is  director  of  the  pageant  and 
M  Iss  Meek  is  training  the  nar¬ 
rators. 
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“Ctvuisik,  QonAciouA, 

The  modern  girl  need  not  lack  advice  and 
assistance  in  deciding  what  she  wants  to  do 
and  how  she  can  do  it. 


By  Betty  J.  Brown 
W  est  Englewood 

IloDAv’s  Nancy  strives  to  be  smooth. 
not  only  in  her  grooming,  but 
also,  in  her  mind — a  career  girl  in 
the  making.  The  publishing  world  of 
the  last  few  years  has  done  its  best  to 
make  Nancy’s  path  as  pleasant  as 
|K>ssible.  Nancy’s  high  school  adviser, 
librarian  and  the  public  librarian  are 
all  eager  to  place  in  her  capable  young 
hands  books  on  every  conceivable 
form  of  work. 

One  of  the  most  readable.  M.  R. 
Lingenfelter’s  Vocations  For  Girls 
{ Harcourt,  S2.50)  is  arranged  in  this 
eye-catching  fashion:  Ladies  First; 
F'ree  For  All;  and  For  Men  Only — 
unless. 

Nancy,  with  the  open  mind  of  the 
young,  will  delve  into  any  number  of 
others  such  as  Careers  for  Women 
by  Catherine  Filene.  Each  profession 
is  described  bv  a  well  known  woman  in 
that  field;  all  give  description,  train¬ 


ing,  opportunities,  financial  return, 
ijualifications,  advantages,  supply  and 
demand.  She  will  find  entertainment 
in  the  witty  summaries  of  many  of 
these  successful  women — Margaret 
Fishback  expresses  her  ardent  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  position  of  advertising 
copywriter  thusly:  “The  fact  that  there 
is  always  something  to  write  about  is 
a  perpetual  solace.” 

Hosts  of  others  are  Nancy’s  for  the 
asking;  she  might  flip  through  some  of 
the  following:  Outline  of  Careers  for 
Women  by  D.  E.  Fleischman  (Garden 
City,  SI. 00) ;  Discovering  My  Job  by 
Anne  Stoddard  (Nelson,  $1.50) ;  Girl 
and  Her  Future  by  H.  C.  Hoerle 
(Random  House,  $3.00) ;  Business 
Opportunities  for  Women  by  Catherine 
Oglesby  (Harper.  $1.00)  or  Hou'  to 
Find  and  Follow  Your  Career  by  W.  J. 
Reilly  (Har]:^r,  $1.75). 

If  Nancy  is  a  trifle  stunned  by  such 
a  formidable  list  and  her  mind  wanders 
to  lighter  things,  she  may  stumble 
across  the  “easiest  to  take”  form  of 
vocational  guidance,  the  fictional 


GUARDING 


PEBECO’S  GOOD  NAME 

(for  the  sake  of  yovr  teeth) 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 


“The  Soothing  Sea” 

“The  Clean,  Fresh  Air” 
“The  Balmy  Climate” 

are  a  few  of  the  natural  appeals  of 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Dl'RING  EARLY  SPRING  MONTHS 

HOTEL  DENNIS 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 


CEO.  L.  (’RO('KEK,  Manager 


From  $2.50 

Radio  ir>  Every  Room 


with  lt8  ocean  front  locution,  can  care  for 
every  •‘whim’’  In  the  way  of  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Quiet  comfort  and  relaxation  on  an 
open  «un  deck,  over  Garden  Terrace,  or 
viKoroUB  sports,  are  for  your  chooslngr. 
.Appealing  indoor  entertainment. 
NKCESSARII.Y  —  the  Dennis  has  superior 
service,  cuisine  and  appointments.  Com¬ 
plete  health  bath  department. 


.American  and  Kuropean  I’lans 


We  would  like  to  send  lllu«trate<l 
literature  and  rate  sc-hedulr 


Whe:n  a  tooth  paste  has  pleased  mil¬ 
lions  of  users  for  more  than  50 
years  it  has  to  be  good!  That  is  Pebeco’s 
unique  record. 

Pebeco  is  a  different,  working  dentifrice, 
absolutely  free  from  cloying  candy  taste. 
Its  peppy  sea-breeze  tang  and  swift  spar¬ 
kling  cleansing  action  are  the  result  of  a 
great  formula  bom  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  when  a  noted  European  scientist 
discovered  the  beneficial,  stimulating  effects 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  neutral  salt- 
potassium  chlorate. 

This  pleasant  neutral  salt  ingredient  gives 
Pebeco  its  zippy  tang— helps  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  your  teeth. 

You’ll  like  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  and 
Pebeco  Tooth  Powder.  When  you  are  in 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  visit  the  Lehn  &  Fink 
plant  and  see  the  meticulous  care  which 
guards  every  step  in  their  manufacture— 
from  raw  materials  to  finished  products. 
Your  money  can’t  buy  finer  dentifrices. 

Send  for  a  sample  tin  of  Pebeco  Tooth 
Powder,  free.  Address:  Lehn  &  Fink  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  Dept.  N.J.E.-541,  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey. 

P€B€CO 


TOOTH  PASTE  AND  TOOTH  POWDER 

Copyrivbc  IMl  bp  Labn  4  Ftak  Pro^ueU  Corp. 


Made  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
Makers  of  “Lysol”  disinfectant 
and  Hinds  Honey  &  Almond  Cream 
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“career  book.”  Dodd,  Mead  is  one  of 
the  leading  publishers  in  this  field  and 
by  the  end  of  1939  had  brought  out 
nineteen  stories  of  various  professions. 
They  have  been  chosen  with  an  eye  to 
their  telling  a  good  story,  their  stress 
on  qualities  necessary  to  success  and 
accurate  occupational  details.  It  is 
most  important  for  the  author  to  have 
caught  and  expressed  the  feeling  of 
the  particular  occupation  so  strongly 
that  Nancy  can  decide  whether  she. 
with  her  personality,  character  and 
qualifications  has  found  her  life’s  work. 

Mulling  over  these  fictional  ad¬ 
ventures  of  girls  just  like  herself, 
Nancy  begins  to  really  enjoy  choosing 


Glorious  Glacier  Park 

for  rest  and  for  fun 

•  This  summer  enjoy  a  completely  carefree 
interlude  at  Glorious  Glacier  Park,  Mon¬ 
tana.  Go  on  Great  Northern’s  famous 
train,  EMPIRE  BUILDER.  Picturesque 
hotels  and  chalets  offer  a  mixture  of  relax¬ 
ation  and  invigorating  fun.  Sightseeing 
from  observation  motor  coaches  and  lake 
launches.  Scenic  thrills  from  saddle  horse 
or  hiking  trails.  Golf,  swimming,  fishing, 
cafe  dancing.  Ask  ticket  agent  or  travel 
bureau,  or  mail  coupon  for  color  booklet 
and  information,  including  all-expense  tours. 

SEE  THE  BEST  OF  THE  WEST 
Glacier  Pork  and  Pacific  Northwest 
Glacier  Pork  and  Canadian  Rockies 
Glacier  Pork  and  California 
Glacier  Park  and  Yellowstone  Pork 
Glacier  Park  and  Dude  Ranches 
Glacier  Park  and  Alaska 
GO  via  Great  Northarn  Railway 
STOP  at  Glorious  Glacier  Pork.  RETURN  via 
your  choice  of  routes.  Travel  on  credit,  if  you 
wish.  Pay  later  in  8, 10  or  12  monthly  installments. 

F.  M.  Schncll, 

Gen'l  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.  fSMl 
Great  Northern  Railway  \  W‘ 

595  Fifth  Avc.  at  48th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Retife  of  tht 

Send  me  information  about  Empire  Builder 

a  trip  to . . . . . 

Name . . . . 

Address . 

City . State  . . 


a  career.  The  novels  which  first  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  are  the  Sue  Barton 
series  (five  in  all)  by  Helen  Boylston 
(Little  Brown,  $2.00),  the  progress  of 
a  student  nurse  and  the  companion 
pieces.  Penny  Marsh,  Public  Health 
Nurse  by  Dorothy  Deming  (Dodd, 
Mead  $2.00).  Nancy  may  not  suc¬ 
cumb  to  these  blandishments,  since 
there  is  a  notable  effort  to  reveal  the 
difficult  as  well  as  the  romantic  side  of 
nursing.  Newspaper  work  may  pre¬ 
sent  more  of  an  appeal — Peggy  Covers 
the  News — in  N.  Y. — in  Washington — 
in  London  (Dodd,  $2.00) — dietetics, 
Sally  and  Her  Kitchens  by  May  Worth¬ 
ington  (Dodd.  $2.00)  — business. 
Nathalie  Enters  Advertising  by  D.  D. 
Hutchison  (Little  Brown,  $2.00), 
No  Vacancies  by  Gertrude  Mallette 
(Doubleday,  $2.()0)  or  Polly  Tucker, 
Merchant  by  Sara  Pennoyer  (Dodd. 
$2.00) —library.  Books  on  Wheels  by 
M.  R.  Lingenfeiter  (Funk.  $1.50)  or 
Bright  Heritage  by  M.  V.  Provines 
(Longmans.  $2.00)  -school  teaching. 
Forty  Faces  by  Mary  Urmston 
(Doubleday.  $2.00) — interior  decorat¬ 
ing.  Blue  Horizon  by  M.  W.  Thompson 
(Longmans.  $2.00) — occupational  the- 
rapv.  Betty  Blake,  O.  T.  (Dodd.  $2.00) 
bv  F..  M.  Stern  and  M.  R.  Cobb 
— or  even  the  ballet.  Ballet  Shoes  by 
Noel  Streatfeild  (Random  House. 
$1.50). 


Extra  Money 
This  Summer! 

Whether  you  plan  a  wonderful 
vacation  traveling — 
or  stay  close  to  home 

Investiprte  this  remarkable  money  making 
opportunity  now.  Entirely  new.  Nothing 
ever  has  l>een  offered  like  it  before. 

Whether  you  plan  to  spend  your  vacation 
visiting  new  places,  making  new  friends, 
and  enjoying  new  experiences,  or  expect  to 
stay  near  home,  you  can  make  it  a  highly 
profitable  summer. 

Both  men  and  women  with  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  are  well-qualified  for  this  special 
employment.  It  involves  presenting  an  en¬ 
tirely  new,  low  priced  unit,  that  ties  in 
closely  with  public  interest  at  the  moment. 
The  commission  is  very  high.  The  potential 
reward  very  great.  Selected  contacts  will  be 
furnished.  No  investment  needed.  No  train¬ 
ing  required.  No  previous  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  The  number  of  teachers  to  be  selected 
is  jimited.  a«t  today, 

WRITE  me  about  your  summer  plans, 
when  your  school  closes,  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  age  and  other  qualifications.  I’ll  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  complete  information. 

Addrem  Lysle  S.  Sullivan 

The  Book  House  for  Children  i 

360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  I 


If  any  of  these  “career  books”  really 
fasten  themselves  upon  Nancy’s  mind, 
they  can  be  supplemented  by  more 
factual  material — L.  M.  Klinefelter’s 
Medical  Occupations  for  Girls  (Dutton, 
$2.00),  I.  M.  R.  Logie’s  Careers  for 
W omen  in  Journalism  (International 
Textbook,  $2.50),  Lorine  Pruette's 
Working  with  Words  (Funk,  $1..50), 
Blanche  Clair’s  Advertising  Careers 
for  Women  (Harper,  $2..50),  Gertrude 
Warburton’s  Fashion  for  a  Living 
(McGraw,  $3.00). 

Harper  is  publishing  a  series  of 
“picture  fact  books”,  each  one  on  a 
different  profession,  such  as  Air  Work¬ 
ers,  Movie  Workers,  News  Workers, 
etc.  Excellent  photographs  lend  a 
.sense  of  the  dramatic,  the  text  gives  a 
short  description,  qualifications  and- 
some  statistical  information  ($1.0(1 
each) . 

Pamphlet  material  seems  limitless: 
a  series  published  by  the  Institute  for 
Research  of  Chicago  called  Careers 
sells  for  75c  a  volume;  two  others 
similar  in  execution  are  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Monographs  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Book  Co.  of  Chicago  at  7.5r 
apiece  and  the  Vocational  Inlorma- 
tion  Series  of  Morgan-Dillon  Co.. 
Chicago,  32c  apiece. 

With  such  a  wealth  of  material  to 
draw  ujKm.  it  is  nice  to  know  that 
should  Nancy  develop  within  her 
breast  a  burning  desire  to  become  even 
a  motion  picture  script  girl,  we  can 
help  start  her  on  the  road  to  fame. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 

SUMMER  SESSION 
July  7  to  August  15 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  In 
Liberal  Arts,  Education,  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Engineering.  Pre- 
Medical  and  Pre- 
dental  courses. 
Courses  for  super¬ 
intendents,  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers. 
Special  work  in 
Fine  Arts,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental 
Music.  School  of 
Drama.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  schools.  Mu¬ 
sical  and  dramatic 
e  n  t  e  r  t  a  inments. 
Mountain  and  Lake 
excursions  under 
University  direc¬ 
tion.  Enrollment 
limited. 

Write  for 

tlluttraled  Bulletin 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 
16  University  Place,  Burlington,  Vt, 
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All  About  New  Jersey 


By  Catherine  J.  Todt,  Elizabeth 

Did  you  know  that  New  Jerse)  had 
its  OW'D  tea  party  before  the 
Revolution?  That  the  first  hank 
in  North  America  was  opened  in  1682 
by  Mark  Newbie  in  a  room  of  his 
simple  home  near  Camden,  N.  J.? 
That  the  Federal  Government  built 
New  Jersey  Homesteads,  a  coopera¬ 
tive  colony  near  Hightstown,  New 
Jersey  as  a  simple  solution  for  the 
complexities  of  modern  industrial 
life? 

These  and  many  other  interesting 
facts  about  our  state  can  be  found  in 
the  pamphlets  called  Stories  of  New 
Jersey  put  out  by  the  Federal  Writers’ 
Project  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  distributed  by  Rade- 
makers  in  Newark. 

In  1938  these  bulletins  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form  under  the  title 
Stories  of  New  Jersey.  This  publica¬ 
tion  was  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
\ssociation  of  Teachers  of  the  Social 
Studies. 

When  my  students  are  in  search  of 
material  for  dramatization  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  historical  incident,  we  often  use 
the  Stories  of  New  Jersey  from  which 
to  get  basic  material  for  the  play  or 
scene  which  we  wish  to  portray.  They 
also  provide  interesting  facts  to  be 
used  in  oral  reports,  floor  talks,  or  for 
special  written  reports.  The  material 
lends  itself  to  project  work. 

In  seventh  year  Geography  we  have 
a  special  unit  of  study  on  New  Jersey, 
and  most  of  us  know  how  little  ready 
reference  is  available  for  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  book  and  the  bulletins 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE 

r^THE^eluTlFUtCAVraWO^^^!^ 0* 


FOR  EACH  STUDENT 

24  Pages — 14  Illastrations 

•  SoanM  from  tho  Booutlful  Cavonw  of  Luray 

•  Shonandoah  Wilay  •  Sky  lino  Drhra 

•  Shenandoah  National  Park 

•  Soanie  and  Hlatorio  Virginia 

Viait  the  world  famoua  Luray  Caverna  thia  year. 
Write  today  tor  your  copiea  of  thia  very  at¬ 
tractive  booklet — ONE  FOR  EACH  STUDENT 
9C|UU  color  alldee  abowing  forty  vlewa  in 
Lu„y  Caverna.  availabie  on  a  free 
loan  basia. 

Addraaa  Box  1054 

LURAY  CAVERNS,  Luray,  Va. 


which  have  followed  it  help  greatly  to 
enrich  this  particular  unit  of  work  for 
the  students. 

More  mature  students  in  the  senior 
high  school  can  find  concrete  material 
here.  For  housing  consult  Jersey  Home¬ 
steads.  In  industrial  geography  we 
have  The  Age  of  Plastics,  Baby  Chicles 
by  the  Millions,  Dairy  Farming  in  New 
Jersey  and  other  references.  Conser¬ 
vation  is  reflected  in  Restoring  Lost 
Forests  in  the  Mullica  Watershed. 
Free  Acres  tells  of  a  single  tax  com¬ 
munity.  To  learn  about  consumers  co- 
ojieratives  read  Co-op. 

A  few  of  the  interesting  topics  that 
are  being  covered  in  this  year’s  work, 
not  heret«)fore  presented  are:  Elizabeth 
Haddon.  .Stagecoaches  in  N.  J..  N.  J. 
Railroads.  Oil.  The  Textile  Industry, 
and  Woman  Suffrage. 

The  Bulletins  are  now  being  mailed 
free  of  charge  to  twelve  hundred  users 
by  the  New  Jersey  Writers  Project. 

Schools  which  do  not  have  large 
funds  for  supplementary  material 
should  ask  to  have  their  names  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  this  worth- 
while  material. 

An  index  and  table  of  contents  ac¬ 
companies  these  pamphlets.  If  there 
are  topics  which  do  not  appear,  topics 
which  individual  teachers  feel  they 
would  like  to  see  cov.ered.  the  Writers’ 
Project  Group  would  be  onlv  too  glad 
to  receive  suggestions.  Address  your 
request  to: 

New  Jersey  Writers’  Pro.iect,  44 
Chestnut  Street,  Newark.  New  Jersev. 


HOTELS 


Modam, 


Montreal 

Toronto 


M  Ughir  Hum 
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Rochester 

Buffalo 

Erie 


Scenic  wonders  and  pleasant 
ex|ierienoe8  pass  in  fiay  siicres- 
““  sion  in  the  nimanlir  Vi  esi— the 

Km-ky  Mountain  region  of  Colorado 
with  Its  snow-cappeof  mountains,  pine 
forests  and  rippling  streams;  the  wild 
life  and  natural  phenomena  of  Yellow  ¬ 
stone;  the  ocean,  redwood  forests  and 
movie  colonies  of  California — these  and 
countless  other  attractions  make  the 
H  est  the  mecca  of  summer  vacationists. 

Rock  Island  offers  optional  routes  of 
travel  est  from  Chicago.  For  economy 
—  the  frienttly  Cxi.ifokmax;  for 
distinguished  comfort  —  the  de  luxe 
Coi.oKN  State  Liwitko.  Both  over 
the  low-altitude  Golden  State  Route. 
For  streamlined  speeil  and  liixiirv  —  the 
nuMlern  Rocky  Moi  ntain  Rocket  via 
the  Scenic  Colorado  ^  ay. 

Tlierc  are  Rock  Island  Ksi-orteil  and 
Independent  All-Fx|»ense  Tours  to  all 
recreational  areas  in 
the  est  and  INorth- 
west  including  the 
Canadian  Rockies. 


M. L. MOWRY,  C.  A.  P.  D..  Room  2 1 22.  SCO  Fitlh  Avr. 
New  York,  N.  Y’.,  Phoec*  LOoiEaerr  S>7071 — 7072  or 
LINCOLN  BI  RGHER.  D.  V.  a  P.  A. 

1204  Fidelity>Philadelphi«  Tiu«t  Bldg. 

Pbiledelphia,  P«.,  Phone  Penox pecker  2038 
Send  travel  data  on  D  Colorado  D  Yellow littMie 
DCalifornia  □  the Soulhweat  G Canadian  K4M*kieii 
AILEvpeme  Tour  to.--«., 


} 
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Vacation  Plus! 


By  Melva  Decker 
North  Plainfield 


ING 


South  America  is  so  much  more  than  an  area  on  the  map. 
It’s  a  glarious  playland — a  busy  new  world — a  pageant 
of  breath-taking  natural  beauty.  Live  South  America  ,a 
while — taste  of  its  rich  culture — Its  fine  heritage — its 
color  and  romance.  Know  the  stimulus — the  inspiration — 
of  new  peoples,  new  customs,  new  visions.  Get  acquainted 
— personally — with  your  "Good  Neighbors". 

CRUISE  IN  CAREFREE  LUXURY  TO  THE 
WONDERLANDS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA’S  EAST  COAST 

on  the  33,000-Ton  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  LINERS 

S.S.  BRAZIL 

Sails  June  20  and  August  1 

S.  S.  URUGUAY  S.  S.  ARGENTINA 

Sails  July  3.  Sails  July  18 

Ships  planned  and  manned  to  make  travel  between  the 
Americas  a  joy  in  itself.  All  staterooms  outside,  spacious 
public  rooms,  air-conditioned  dining  rooms,  outdoor  tiled 
;swimming  pools  with  broad  Lido  sports  decks. 

Consult  Your  Travel  Agent 

MODRE-iUcGORMCK 


IF  YOU  WOULD  like  to  experience  a 
different  vacation,  one  filled  with 
the  thrill  of  discovery  that  fascinated 
the  pioneers  of  old,  go  to  southeastern 
Utah!  Thinly  inhabitated,  it  is  a 
strange  land  of  tree-clad  mountains, 
high  mesas,  deep  canyons  and  fantastic 
forms  of  colorful  eroded  stone  almost 
forbidding  in  its  stark  beauty.  The 
sunshine,  dry  pure  air  and  altitude 
combine  to  form  an  incomparable 
climate  that  builds  and  rejuvenates  like 
the  mythical  elixir  of  youth!  Though 
a  little  known  part  of  our  country,  out 
of  the  track  of  tourist  travel,  it  is 
closely  encircled  by  many  of  the  most 
popular  scenic  attractions  in  the  west. 

Five  days  of  interesting  cross-coun¬ 
try  driving  will  bring  you  to  the  Rock¬ 
ies.  Once  within  the  Rockies  you  will 
cross  and  recross  towering  mountain 
heights  on  splendid  paved  roads  s<i 
carefully  graded  that  you  hardly 
realize  the  altitude  being  attained. 

See  first  the  places  you  have  always 
longed  to  visit.  Perhaps  it  is  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  or  Salt  Lake  City  or  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  with  its  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  or  Grand  Canyon  with 
its  mile  deep  chasm  colored  beyond 
l>elief!  All  are  within  a  day’s  drive  of 
this  region  so  remote  from  railroads 
yet  so  easily  accessible  by  private  auto. 

Enter  and  pause  a  while  in  this  land 
of  enchantment  where  the  turmoil  of 
world  events  seems  distant  and  unim¬ 
portant  compared  to  the  thrill  of  gaz¬ 
ing  upon  nature’s  wonders  unspoiled 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Look  upon  the 
world’s  largest  natural  bridges  which 
until  recently  were  known  only  to  the 

Sanuim-  Tovn  v1»  National  Parle*  to 

m RANCH 

IN  SOITTHEASTERN  UTAH 
$1S0  —  SI  to  40  Days  —  $155 

RBflERVATION.S  CLOSE  MAY  15th 

BOX  47,  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. _ 


—  COME  ADVENTURING - 

WITH  ME  THIS  SITHMEB 
to  the  land  oT  the  Navajo  Indian  to  study 
crafts  and  customs.  .  .  .  You’ll  see  out-of- 
the-way  places,  feasts,  dances — and  camn 
outdoors.  .  .  .  Opportunity  offered  to  small 
irroup  of  young  women  with  similar  Inter¬ 
ests.  Three  weeks,  August  1  to32.  ...Wrltenow 
for  details.  Itinerary,  costa,  qualifications. 

FLOIA  L  BAILEY,  140  Roseville  Ave.,  Newark 

‘  Teacher.  South  Oranire-Maplewood  Schools 


MIAMI  BEArn  TOI  RS 
FREE 

To  Teachers  who  will  arrange  for  groups  oi 
nine  persons  for  Miami  Beach  Tour  this  sum¬ 
mer — write  for  particulars — as  low  as  $69J0 

MIAMI  TEACHERS  TOURS,  Not  me 

P.  O.  Box  6062  Station  B  MIAMI,  FLA. 
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red  man.  Drive  to  Mexican  Hat  through 
the  strangely  fascinating  desert,  honey¬ 
combed  with  canyons,  and  view  with 
amazement  the  great  Goose  Necks  of 
the  San  Juan  where  erosion  played  a 
trick  on  a  river  by  causing  it  to  weave 
in  a  complex  of  five  huge  loops. 
Journey  northward  fifty  miles  or  so  to 
Arches  National  Monument  where  the 
gigantic  arches,  spires  and  pinnacles 
are  oddly  grotesque  or  vividly  beauti¬ 
ful. 

It  is  fun  to  mount  a  trusty  western 
pony  even  though  you  never  rode  be¬ 
fore  and  ride  up  mountain  sides  or 
down  canyon  trails  to  come  upon  the 
revealing  evidences  of  the  civilization 
of  a  vanished  people  or  find  recorded 
in  the  stone  the  footprint  of  some  huge 
prehistoric  animal.  It  is  fun  to  picnic 
on  the  mountains  when  the  feast  is 
prepared  over  a  campfire.  Hm!  Hm! 
Those  “cowboy”  biscuits! 

It  is  fascinating  to  visit  the  pictur¬ 
esque  Navajo  Indians  in  their  desert 
setting  of  distant  horizons  interspersed 
with  great  monumental  cliffs  formed 
by  that  sculptor  “Erosion”.  It  is  in¬ 
triguing  to  trade  for  a  bit  of  turquoise 
and  silver  jewelry  or  a  beautiful  hand¬ 
made  rug. 

There  are  a  few — a  very  few — 
guest  ranches  in  this  locality  where 
you  may  secure  accommodations  for 
the  perfect  vacation — the  vacation 
plus!  Some  are  expensive,  some  are 
quite  reasonable,  some  crude  and  some 
where  “roughing  it”  has  most  of  the 
sharp  edges  smoothed  off  for  “softies 
like  us. 


The  Caverns  of  Lursy 


Know  Your  Parks 

Our  Country’s  National  Parks.  Melbo. 

Bobbs-Merrili.  $1.25. 

There  are  26  national  parks,  every 
one  unique  in  its  contribution  toward 
living  in  America. 

Growing  Americans  should  know 
about  them,  since  they  are  not  only  an 
important  part  of  our  present  life,  but 
point  the  way  toward  a  better  life  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Melbo’s  two  volumes, 
therefore,  meet  a  very  real  need  for  the 
schools,  and  incidentally  outside  of 
them.  While  they  are  prepared  for  the 
upper  elementary  grades,  they  can  be 
read  by  an  adult  without  discomfort. 
Their  pictures — well-chosen  and  large 
enough — appeal  to  all  ages. 

These  books  can  be  recommended 
without  qualification,  not  only  for 
schools,  but  for  any  teacher  who  plans 
to  get  within  range  of  any  national 
|>ark  this  summer. 


*  *  *  A  TRIP 

T/tROVSff 


BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Presents 

Wide  Offerings  in  Undergraduate 
and  Graduate  Work.  New  Curricu¬ 
lum  Leading  to  Master’s  Degree  in 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION.  WORK¬ 
SHOPS  In  GUIDANCE,  TEACH¬ 
ING,  and  STAGECRAFT.  Demon¬ 
stration  School.  Practice  Teach¬ 
ing.  Emphasis  on  Pan  American 
Problems.  June  30  to  Aug.  8,  1941. 

Write  to 

F.  Q.  Davis,  Director 
LEWISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER 

SCHOOL 


OF  THE 


University  of  Pennsyivania 


JUNE  30  TO  AUGUST  12  I 
Extensive  curriculum  in  Educa¬ 
tion  and  all  standard  subjects  at 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels.  Annual  Educational  Con¬ 
ference.  Special  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs. 

For  Catalogue t  Address 
The  Director 
Box  79,  Bennett  Hall 


The  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 

Summer  Sessions 

Special  courses  leading  to  development 
In  National  Defense  and  education  for 
citisenship.  Other  courses  In  virtually 
all  educational  flelda  and  activities.  Pro¬ 
gram  desisned  for  practical  classroom 
application. 

*lntor-Ses8ion  Jun*  10  to  June  27 
*Main-Session  June  30  to  Aug.  8 
*Poet-Session  Aug.  11  to  Aug.  29 

The  Pennsylvania  Workshop  in  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Non-academic  Pupil.  Rec¬ 
reational  opportunities  abundant.  Ehc- 
penses  moderate.  For  catalogue  address: 


Fort  Necessity... res¬ 
toration  of  the  log 
fortification  on  the 
site  of  Washington's 
first  battle.  Near 
Uniontown  on  U.  S. 
Route  40. 


Birthplace  of  Old  Glory !  In  this  modest 
dwelling . . .  which  still  stands  In  Philadelphia 
...Betsy  Ross  made  the  first  American  Flag. 


History  comes  to  Ufe  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  .  .  .  birth  state  of  the 
Nation!  Within  Pennsylvania’s 
borders  you  can  tread  the  ground 
where  Washington  fought  his  first 
battle  at  Fort  Necessity,  suffered  his 
greatest  trials  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  hallowed  Independence  Hall  you 
will  stand  where  the  Signers  stood 
when  they  staked  their  lives  to 
found  this  Nation.  At  Gettysburg 
you  can  tour  the  battleground 
where  that  Nation  was  preserved. 

West  or  East  ...  ail  Pennsylvania 
is  a  living  history  book!  It’s  a  patri¬ 
otic  duty  .  .  .  and  one  of  life’s  most 
pleasurable  experiences  ...  to  take 
the  trip  through  American  History 
that  is  Pennsylvania! 


COC Mm  / 

m  •  this  fas¬ 

cinating  pictorial  guide 
to  Pennsylvania  ... 
fully  illustrated  In 
color.  Address  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of 
Commerce,  Div.  J.6S 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


DIrsctor  of 
Sutnmsr  Sssslom 
%  Room  106 
■  Burrovws  Building 

I  Ths  Psgntyivtnia 
/  Stalt  Collage 
Stato  Col  logo 
Panntylvania 
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You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  61st 

Member  Notional  Association  o/ Teachers'  Acencies 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Centorr  of  Service  at  the  Same  .Xdtlrese 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachere’  Arcncles 
Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

onqnin  4-7067  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  \V.  Mnlford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  35th  STKEETN 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


B.  F.  Mannioii 
btlsB  M.  B.  Oosman 


VI  iTni  >n  ®^®*’****^‘*  ***?  1,  »r  V  Telephone  B.  F.  Mannioii ) 

31  Union  Stmare,  Now  York,  N.  Y.  ^  „  .r,  f  Mssnagers 

(Broadway  at  16th  Street)  Algonquin  4-17.56  .Mlse  M.  B.  Oosman^ 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  fifty  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  ua  for  careful  personal  service. 
Member  NatlonaJ  .Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 


Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools  —  Economical  for  Teachers 


Kingsley  1745-1746 


Personal,  discriminating  service 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


59th  Year 


1303  Flatiron  Building 


(33rd  Street  and  5th  Avenue) 
E.  L.  GREGG,  Mgr. 


New  York  l'lt.v 


Distinguished  Personnel  Service 


ONE  REX7ISTRAT10N  PEaiMANENT  FOR  AIjL  OKFH’t>! 
Member  of  NATION.4L  ASSOCIATION  of  Tenxdiers’  .^gem  ies 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


16S0  CSiestaut  St. 


PmLADELPHlA,  PA. 


Phone:  Rittenhouse  622S 


Dependable,  Professional  Placement  for  Progressive  Teachers 

Discriminating,  free  service  for  school  Administrators 


Let  There  Be  Art 


The  School  can  be  the  indirect 
teacher  of  Art.  Well-chosen  pic¬ 
tures,  stimulating  or  restful  col¬ 
ors  on  the  walls,  pieces  of  sculp¬ 
ture.  colorful  pottery,  a  bit  of 
textile  can  crystallize  instruction 
and  arouse  a  desire  to  participate 
in  creative  work. 


A  Teachers*  Affenev  In  The  National  Panital  P<'>  iiiise  of  the  many  iirufessiunai  i>eo- 
ft  I  eacners  ftgency  in  i  ne  nauonai  vapnai  oaiiej  into  tjovernment  serv. 

Washington  Schools  Association  ice,  and  the  unprecedented  increase  in  population,  we  an- 
T.  Oavid  PaiTack,  Director  tlcipate  a  record  number  of  school  openings  in  Washington 

Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.  and  vicinity.  ElARLY  REXltSTRATION  IS  ADVISED. 


By  Marguerite  Marquart 
Director  of  Art,  Newark 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  place 
of  Art  in  Education  -perhaps  it 
is  time  to  consider  the  place,  as 
well  as  the  Art  and  the  Education! 
I'he  school  is  where  half  of  the  child’s 
day  is  spent. 

Much  has  been  done  to  make  the 
atmosphere  of  the  classroom  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  best  development  of  the 
child.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  desirable  place  to  him;  hut  it  can  be 
much  more! 

With  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  it  be¬ 
came  possible  in  Newark  several  years 
ago  to  do  more  to  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  schools  as  a  whole  than 
we  had  been  able  to  do  before.  Im¬ 
proving  the  effectiveness  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Art  rooms,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  being  called  in  for  advice  when 
new  auditorium  curtains  were  to  be 
bought,  pictures  rehung,  old  steel  en¬ 
gravings  or  brown  prints  eliminated— 
this,  in  the  main,  used  to  be  the  role 
of  the  Art  Supervisor  in  improving 
the  school  environment. 

Now  the  W.  P.  A.  Easel  Project  has 
made  Art  available.  Hundreds  of 
paintings  have  been  placed  in  our 
Newark  schools  in  the  last  few  years. 
We  selected  these,  thirty  or  forty  paint¬ 
ings  at  a  time,  and  hung  them  in  the 
galleries  of  our  local  Art  Club,  where 
superintendents,  principals,  vice-princi¬ 
pals,  and  committees  of  teachers  were 
invited  to  come  to  choose  pictures  for 
their  own  schools.  Those  selected  were 
paid  for  from  their  school  funds.  The 
interest  aroused  by  this  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  art  was  amazing,  and  soon 
spread  from  the  pictures  to  the  walls 
they  hung  upon,  to  the  arrangement 
of  furniture  under  them,  and  to  the 
psychological  effect  of  their  colors, 

Since  our  new  schools  are  beautiful 
modern  buildings,  murals  and  lovely 
color  schemes  were  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  real  need  was  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  older  schools.  You  all 
know  them.  The  entrance  merely 
functional,  halls  long  and  dark,  kinder¬ 
gartens  that  twenty  years  ago  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  last  word  in  fumed  oak 
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paneiin{{,  auditoriums  that  range  from 
barracks  to  salons,  and  all  ol  Uie  class 
rooms  a  unilorm  cream,  tan  and 
brown. 

i'oday  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  effects  of  dull  and  drab  environ¬ 
ment  over  a  period  of  tune  will  go 
beyond  impairing  physical  vision  even 
to  the  point  of  retarding  mental  de¬ 
velopment.  More  and  more  it  is  being 
recognized  by  the  public  in  general  that 
color  organized  by  the  artist  is  an 
aesthetic  aid  in  the  treatment  of  human 
ills  of  society.  “Look,”  says  the  artist, 
"when  the  yellow  sun  shines  through 
the  blue  sky  upon  green  plants  in 
umber  soil,  we  move,  act  and  think 


Looking  from  the  floor  line  to  the 
ceiling,  we  note: 

ceiling,  .pure  white,  .spirit,  .gas 
walls  . .  .shell  white,  .mind,  .liquid 
dado  .  .  .  red . body . .  solid 


tion  of  emotional  energies  generated  in 
our  evolution  from  matter  to  universal 
spirit. 

The  color  scheme  of  one  auditorium 
or  kindergarten  room  cannot  be  used 
as  a  formula  for  other  auditoriums — 
each  school  has  to  be  considered  indi¬ 
vidually  according  to  light  and  areas 
and  general  design  of  the  building. 

Art  is  the  harmonious  fitting  of 
things  together  and  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  the  art  supervisor  and  art 
teacher  realize  that  it  is  their  task  and 
opportunity  to  see  every  part  of  the 
school  situation  in  relation  to  the  whole 
and  to  point  the  way  to  art  teaching 
through  environment. 


Ihe  statics  ok  surface  effects  is  here 
superseded  by  the  dynamics  of  art  ex¬ 
perience.  Figuratively,  a  magnetic 
field  of  color  is  provided  within  which, 
according  to  one’s  own  capacity,  each 
one  of  us  may  develop  with  our  own 
power,  universes  of  thought  upon  the 
variously  sensitized  walls  of  color. 
Thus  this  auditorium  becomes  an  open 
forum  for  the  collection  and  distrihu- 


I ISUALIZE  THIS  color  scheme  for  an 
auditorium: 

ceiling  . flat  white 

cove  in  center ....  cerulean  blue 

walls  (3)  . oyster  white 

one  wall . violet  indigo 

dado  . red  terra  cotta 

tlado  line . deep  gray  green 

platform  of  stage  and  window 

trim . light  yellow 

columns  and  pilasters . .  yellow  green 
What  may  in  the  printed  word  seem 
like  a  crazy  quilt  of  gaudy  theatrical 
color  emerges  as  a  volume  of  space 
illuminated  and  brought  to  life  with 
relatively  little  color  used  against 
major  areas  of  white  and  related  tints. 
Now,  when  the  principal  calls  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  auditorium,  it  is  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  pleasant  experience. 

The  auditorium  seems  to  exude  a 
glow  akin  to  early  twilight;  but  now 
turn  around.  Never  again  will  the 
space  areas  of  this  auditorium  be 
"taken  for  granted”  as  they  were  under 
the  rule  of  cream,  buff  and  brown. 
The  three  white  walls  beseech  the 
violet-indigo  wall  to  speak.  “Like  all 
life  existing  within  positive-negative 
polarity,  this  room  exists  within  the 
polarity  of  light  and  dark.”  The  room 
is  lighter  than  it  would  ordinarily  be, 
precisely  because  of  the  contrast  of 
the  dark  wall  to  the  light  walls.  As 
our  eyes  slowly  pass  over  these  sur- 
fat'es,  and  we  absorb  their  color,  we 
liegin  to  see  the  dark  wall  in  the  role 
of  the  photographer’s  negative  film  of 
individuality  from  which  is  developed 
the  positive  values  of  collective  unity 
and  cooperation. 


Smart  indeed 


is  the  woman  nearest  drug  store  has  it— hut  it’s  wise 
who  is  Alka-Seltzer-wise!  With  a  watch-  to  keep  it  even  closer — within  easy  reach 
ful  eye  on  the  household  budget  and  a  — in  the  glove  compartment  of  your  car 
sense  of  responsibility  to  her  family,  she  or  conveniently  tucked  away  in  your  lug- 

can  be  depended  upon  to  get  the  utmost  gage — ready  at  an  instant’s  notice  to  save 

for  her  money.  That  is  why  you  find  so  you  unnecessary  misery  and  suffering, 
many  people  who  wouldn’t  think  of  Do  you,  as  millions  of  others,  keep 
going  on  a  trip  without  faithful,  trusty  Alka-Seltzer  in  your  home  for  fast  relief 
Alka-Seltzer  on  hand  to  help  them  weath-  in  HEADACHE,  ACID  INDIGESTION,  MUS- 

er  the  distress  of  the  many  minor  ail-  CULAR  ACHES  AND  FATIGUE  and  the  Dis- 
ments  which  so  often  occur  in  traveling.  tress  of  COLDS.*  Then  why  not  make  it 
Of  course,  Alka-Seltzer  your  constant  traveling  companion.*  Be 
is  easy  to  obtain — your  wise.  Try  it.  You  may  be  glad  you  did! 

tattial 

1 - '  f  ^  Would  you  like  a  rtll  SAMFII  SUFKT  or  ALKA-SIlTZnT 

m  You  may  have  it  iusi  for  the  atkinit.  Write  to  Depart- 

|r  -  '  ment  STM-17.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc..  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

miles  laboratories,  INC.,  ELKHART,  INDIAN 


ACTIVITIES 

An  individualized  service  for  teachers,  especially 
In  progressive  schools.  Complete  units,  eorre- 
lated  to  your  city  or  state  Study  Course,  worked 
out  on  any  subieot  YOU  designate.  25c  each. 
Send  for  FREE  list. 

ACTIVITIES 

Box  633  Grand  Central  Annex  New  York  City 
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Editorial  Stock-Taking 

We  have  just  waded  through  a  pile  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries.  Perhaps  no  one  should  read  more  than  one 
educational  magazine  at  a  sitting.  But — to  put  it  bluntly 
— we  are  bored. 

Major  irritant  was  the  largest,  the  most  successful, 
most  Fortune-like  publication.  From  the  advertising  we 
conclude  that  school  is  a  matter  of  seats,  floor  scrapers, 
fences  around  playgrounds,  projectors,  soap  dispensers, 
buses,  and  cafeteria  equipment.  From  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  we  get  nearly  the  same  idea. 

There  are  sixteen  pages — half  a  Review — on  renovat¬ 
ing  the  buildings  during  the  summer — not  a  word  on 
overhauling  the  teachers.  Six  pages  clarify  cafeteria 
problems,  five  pages  show  building  plans  and  pictures; 
the  others — with  a  few  exceptions — explain  how  to  man¬ 
ipulate  pupils  in  that  elaborate  game  of  chess  known  as 
schedule  making,  and  how  to  interpret  the  products  of 
these  cafeteria-ed,  renovated  buildings  to  a  public  which 
still  says,  “Don’t  smell  him,  larn  him.” 

We  have  been  hearing  many  laments  lately  at  the 
apathy  of  the  public  towards  its  schools.  There  are  not. 
it  is  said,  any  modern  Mann’s,  Barnard’s,  or  Doane’s. 
We  submit  as  a  logical  reason  for  such  apathy,  the  school’s 
increasing  concern  with  the  materials  of  instruction,  as 
contrasted  with  its  intangibles.  Education  deliberately 
stresses  its  material  and  scientific  side,  rather  than  its 
spiritual  and  artistic  sides. 

We  believe  that  education  should  place  more  empha¬ 
sis  upon  its  creative  aspects.  For  teaching  is  fun,  and 
education  is  exciting.  And  while  it  is  easier — for  both 
writers  and  editors — to  set  down  the  exact  procedures 
for  oiling  a  floor  or  writing  a  unit  than  to  impart  the 
thrill  of  a  new  idea  or  an  old  one  well  applied,  the  sum 
total  of  labor  saving  and  sanitation  is  still  not  an 
education. 

So,  next  year,  if  our  luck  holds,  the  Review  will 
search  even  harder  than  it  has  this  for  that  peculiar  spark 
that  occasionally  jumps  from  teacher  to  pupil  and 
back  again;  that  is  the  stuff  which  schools  are  made  of. 

Good  —  And  Different 

Rural  schools  used  to  be  synonymous  with  one-room 
schools.  Today  the  Review  can  present  an  article  on  the 
Passing  of  the  One-Room  School  and  another  on  the 
achievements  of  New  Jersey’s  rural  schools. 

New  Jersey  can  be  proud  of  her  physical  achieve¬ 
ment  in  reducing  the  number  of  one-room  schools  faster 
than  any  other  state.  With  them  are  going  many  things 
which  will  not  be  missed — bad  sanitary  facilities,  poorly 
paid  and  inadequately  trained  teachers,  uneconomic  or¬ 
ganization. 
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We  can  be  even  prouder  that  many  of  the  things 
which  were  good  about  the  one-room  schools  have  been 
retained  in  their  successors-  much  of  the  informality, 
the  close  contact  with  parents,  the  development  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  self-reliance  in  the  pupils. 

This  has  been  done  largely  through  the  good  work 
and  sound  leadership  of  New  Jersey’s  helping  teachers. 
It  would  be  hard  to  over-praise  this  group  which  has 
continuously  but  unhurriedly  found  the  “next  step”  in 
making  the  rural  schools  better. 

The  Best  Possible 

The  program  for  financing  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  this  year  is  explained  on  page  224.  The 
<»nly  perfect  program  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Fund 
would  provide  for  cash  payment  of  the  State’s  contribu- 
lions  on  the  dates  they  are  due.  This  program  does  not 
do  that. 

The  Association,  after  careful  consideration,  however, 
waived  its  natural  objections  to  the  program  proposed 
and  has  “gone  along”  with  it.  The  Executive  Committee 
and  certain  individuals  called  in  for  advice  weighed  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  approved  the  proposals  in  principle. 
The  bills  themselves  were  examined  by  a  committee  of  the 
officers,  the  legislative  chairman,  and  the  Executive  Clerk 
to  see  that  they  embodied  these  proposals. 

Basic  to  the  Association’s  acceptance  of  this  program 
were  two  factors  (1)  the  total  breakdown  of  the  railroad 
tax  as  a  source  of  pension  money  and  (2)  the  alleged 
inability  of  state  funds  to  meet  either  the  pension  payment 
or  the  emergency  state  aid  appropriation  without  some 
such  plan. 

The  state-wide  conferences  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  last  May  should  have  made  teachers  throughout  the 
State  familiar  with  the  railroad  tax  problem.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events,  less  than  half  of  the  1942  pen¬ 
sion  payment  could  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  these 
taxes.  The  situation  was  worse  than  we  predicted  last 
May.  Budget  estimates  of  railroad  tax  revenues  had  been 
unduly  optimistic,  and  the  amount  of  the  1941  certifica¬ 
tion  was  much  larger  than  the  budget  provision  for  it. 
Insistence  upon  legal,  routine  methods  of  providing  for 
the  pension  fund  w'ould  not  meet  this  year’s  problem. 

It  would,  however,  have  tied  up  the  only  cash  that  was 
at  all  available  for  the  emergency  payments  to  school 
districts  to  maintain  the  three-cents-a-day  level  of  state  aid 
to  schools.  This  affects  18  counties  and  is  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  schools  in  these  counties.  Without 
it  there  would  be  educational  chaos  in  New  Jersey. 

Assured,  therefore,  that  the  surplus  in  the  19.50  sink¬ 
ing  funds  actually  was  available,  granted  priority  in  the 
claims  of  the  Pension  P’und  upon  that  surplus,  and  w  ith 
legal  provision  of  the  right  of  the  Fund  to  regard  these 
claims  as  “good  assets,”  the  Association  agreed  to  the 
proposed  plan.  It  did  not  do  so  lightly  or  without  every 
possible  protection  for  the  teachers’  interests.  It  believes 
that  the  program  represents  the  best  that  could  be  obtained 
for  the  Fund. 
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In  either  case -Greyhound  has  the  answer! 


••  EXPENSE  PAID  TOURS  •• 

These  Greyhound  "package  tours”  are  tops  in  carefree  travel- 
transportation,  hotels,  sightseeing,  entertaininer.t  are  all  arranged 
and  paid  for  in  advance.  You  know  what  you're  going  to  do— 
and  where  and  when  and  how!  And  you  know  you’re  saving 
money  on  every  part  of  your  trip.  Include  one  a  more  of  the 
following  tours  in  your  vacation  this  summer— or  choose  from 
scores  of  others: 

NEW  YORK-WASHINGTON 
BOSTON-NEW  ENGLAND 
GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS 
LOS  ANGELES-SAN  FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN  LAKES 
DENVER-COLORADO  SPRINGS 
FLORIDA- MIAMI  BEACH 
SOUTHWEST-  MEXICO 
NATIONAL  PARKS 
NEW  ORLEANS— GULF  COAST 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC 


SEND  FOR  FACTS  AND  FOLDERS! 


Jot  down  th«  namo  of  any  particulor  placo  you  wish  to  visit 
on  tho  maroin  bolow  and  thon  mail  this  couDon  to  the  Groy- 
hound  Travol  Bureau.  245  W.  50th  St ,  N«w  York  City. 


T  Maybe  you  like  to  be  on  your  own  when  you  go 
*  vacationing— free  to  stop  off  at  any  place  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  to  do  your  sightsc-eing  when  and  where 
you  happen  to  feel  like  it,  to  stray  from  the  tourist’s 
beaten  path,  to  change  your  plans  at  will.  Then  Grey¬ 
hound  is  just  your  ticket!  It  will  take  you  more  places 
than  any  other  travel  system,  and  take  you  for  less— only 
one-third  the  cost  of  driving  your  own  car.  You  can  stop¬ 
over  anywhere,  return  a  different  route  at  no  extra  cost, 
see  all  America  close-up  from  a  deep-cushioned  easy  chair 
aboard  an  air-conditioned  Super-Coach! 

But  perhaps  you’d  rather  skip  the  more  tedious 
“  details  of  travel  and  just  have  the  fun— let  travel 
expens  plan  your  trip  to  make  the  most  of  every  hour, 
of  every  dollar.  If  that’s  the  case,  read  the  next  column! 
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What  about  Your  Summer? 


— That  cottage  at  the  shore  .  .  .  that  shack  in  the  mountains  .  . 
the  car  for  going  places  .  .  .  the  resort  away  from  care  and  kitchens 
VOUR  CREDIT  I'XIOX  MAKES  THEM  POSSIBLE. 


'mTI  — Whether  you  want  credits,  a  degree,  six  weeks  in  a  big  city, 

an  excuse  to  get  away  from  home,  or  even  if  you  really  want  to 
learn  something,  VOHR  CREDIT  UXIOX  HELPS  TO  MEET  THE  HILi.. 


Ozarks  or  the  Rockies; 
Muscle  Shoals  or  Grand  Coulee;  El  Capitan, 
the  Jasper  Highway,  Gaspe,  the  Black  Hills; 
Havana,  Trinidad;  Rio,  B.  A.  and  the  Pam¬ 
pas,  Popocatapetl,  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  Wai¬ 
kiki,  Mauna  Loa,  or  Santa  h^e — YOHR  CREDIT 
UXIOX  CAX  MAKE  THEM  YOURS  THIS  YEAR. 


Be  Your  Own  Financier 


Teacher  Credit  Union 


NOW 


TEACHER  CREDIT  UNIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


